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The University of Pittsburgh 


Division of Social Administration 


ANNOUNCES 


an enlarged program of professional educa- 
tion on a graduate level, beginning Sep- 
tember, 1939. 


SPECIALIZATIONS IN: 
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GROUP WORK 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH 


A limited number of Saupe oes and scholarships 
are available, to be awarded on the basis of 
qualification and need. 
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“Dr. Town makes a very ardent plea that all public- 
spirited persons become ‘cognizant of the social im- 
plications revealed by her study of familial feeble- 
mindedness. The book is challenging and should be 
read by all who are interested in the betterment of the 
human race.”—Emily Thorp Burr, in Survey _Mid- 
monthly. And, we might add, by all who would like to 
find a way to do something about it! The price of this 
excellent book: is'only :22 9305) cise wenn ee oe et $2.00 
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77 Swan Street Buffalo, New York 
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The County Worker's Job — 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT TAKES — 
by 
JOSEPHINE STRODE 


This is a 40 page pamphlet containing eight articles 
which discuss social work in rural areas. They were 
written for Survey Midmonthly in response to requests 
for reading material which should be helpful to public 
welfare workers. The booklet carries an introduction 
by Gertrude Springer under the title: Social Work 
at the Grass Roots. 


The articles in the pamphlet are not offered as sub- 
stitutes for training courses in social work. They are 
designed to develop attitudes rather than present rule- 
of-thumb procedures. They stress individual resource- 
fulness. 


Nor do they suggest that case work principles are 
fundamentally different in rural areas than in cities. 
Miss Strode’s experience has been with workers — 
“where the county is the unit of administration and 
practice runs out over the back roads to the villages 
and remote farms.” She has seen the adaptations of 
social work practice which are being evolved by social 
workers themselves in county welfare offices up and 
down the country. And she has put down some of 
these experiences in the hope that they will prove’. 
helpful to others in similar situations. ‘~ 7% 
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“Rural social workers do everything,” she writes. 
These articles are intended to reflect the skill and- 
thoughtfulness and human understanding which the 
county worker brings to that doing. a 


The County Worker’s Job 
25c. a copy 


For use with staffs, this booklet may be ordered ° 
in quantities: 10 to 100 at 20c a copy; 100 * 
or more—15c a copy. Prices include ship- & 
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e Mightier than armies with banners, the 
uiet, undramatic forces of education are 
the safeguards of freedom, tolerance, human 
rowth—Bevutan Amipon in Over Here. 


~@ Education is a weak bulwark for democ- 
racy if democracy can’t deliver the goods in 

e form of jobs, a future, or just plain hope. 
Sal CuamBerzain in Our Jobless Youth: 


. 


| Warning. 


The inertia of school systems today is a 

far more serious threat to democracy than 
any radical ideas which a few teachers may 
herish—Orpway TrEap in Administration 
nd Freedom. ; 


@ From the first grade, whether he is read- 
ing stories of fairy princesses, Biblical char- 
acters, or George Washington, the Negro 
child comes in contact only with white he- 


n to me to have reached a stage of utter 

nfusion. If there appears any tendency at 
all, it seems to lead in the direction of a 
clastic department store—Epvuarp C. 
DEMAN in The Goal of American Educa- 


effective reason why many leading 
es in the United States in the twen- 
th century do not admit women is that 
English colleges of the fourteenth and 
h centuries were designed to train 
of a celibate profession—Max Mc- 


in In the Current of Modern Life. 
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So They Said 


SCHOOLS 
The Challenge of Democracy to Education 
Survey Graphic, October 1939 


@ To be articulate almost automatically des- 
tines a young unmarried woman for teach- 
ing—James Rei Parker in The All-Ameri- 
can Teacher. 


@ The real Battle of the Colleges is not 
being fought out in any stadium. The battle- 
ground is the minds of the college students.— 
Joun R. Tunis in New Leaven on the Cam- 
pus. 


®@ Democratic republics started from a faith in 
the intellectual process; they do not continue 
if the faith and the implied disciplines dis- 
appear.—Scotr Bucuanan in Back to First 
Principles. 


e@ But can patterns of forward-looking edu- 
cation be devised, Butterick patterns for 
mass use by the just plain folks of our edu- 
cational machineP—K. N. Liewettyn in 


Yes, It Takes Mass Production. 


@ The stimulation of youth to learning de- 
mands sympathy, vivacity and devotion—a 
belief that the task is worth putting into it 
all one’s energies —Wittiam ALtan NEILson 
in Education Can’t Be Better Than the 
Teachers. 


e@ Parents all over the country must learn 
about, and insist upon, better schooling for 
their children than most of them now receive. 
—Myron M. Srearns in “Subjects” or Chil- 
dren. 


@ Adult conditioning may be sufficient. for 
a dictatorship; adult education, a far more 
complicated matter, is alone sufficient for a 
democracy.—Atvin Jounson in After School 


and College. 


e@ We must prevent the first bending of our 
next generation twigs if we are to have the 
strength of a broad, straight forest growth— 
Eunice Futter Barnarp in Before Reading 
and Writing. 


@ The issue at last is between learning and 
indoctrination. The difference is antipodal— 
between being encouraged and guided in 
thinking, and being commanded what to 
think.—Joun Patmer Gavir in The Begin- 
‘nings and the Ends. 


@ Localism, state and district, is the finan- 
cial weakness of the American public school 
system: it is the joker which tends to turn 
democracy’s noble talk of “equality of op- 
portunity” into a wry boast—FarNsworTH 
Crowber in Crossroads Schools. 


© Probably the most important single point 
that will have to be understood if educational 
needs of the future are to be met is that the 
schools alone cannot do’ the whole job, even if 
they become different kinds of schools——W. 
Carson Ryan im Schools for Today—and 
Tomorrow. 


And now the local grocer ‘has 
joined the farmer and relief client 
as another beneficiary of the- sur- 
plus food program (see page 305). 
Above, the orange and blue food 
order stamps are put into use 
in Dayton; left, entrance to the 
stamp sales office in Rochester 
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called upon, as in that of 1914, to fulfill its humani- 
tarian purpose of ameliorating suffering due to war, and 
of serving as the channel by which the American people 
‘May express tangibly their sympathy for the uncounted 
‘thousands of hapless civilians and refugees who were the 
first victims of the present hostilities. 
The call of 1939 finds the ARC on a very different 
footing from that of twenty-five years ago. In 1914 it had 
about one hundred chapters, a membership of less than 20,- 
000 and a national staff of only twenty-five. In 1939 it has 
3716 chapters with some 7000 branches; a membership, 
senior and junior, of approximately 13,200,000; a paid staff 
¢ of 900 attached to the national office, 2500 to chapter offices. 
It has 41,500 graduate nurses pasalledii in its reserve corps 
and a list of some 10,000 other seasoned professional work- 
ers, who could be recruited if necessary. 

Within six weeks of the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
ARC had dispatched thirteen units for Red Cross service 
with the armies of eight warring European countries—in 
all 42 surgeons and 150 nurses, with complete surgical 
equipment and hospital supplies. 

In the six weeks since the outbreak of war in 1939 the 
ARC has accepted every request made of it by Red Cross 
societies in the war-stricken countries, has appropriated 
$250,000 for urgent needs, has mobilized its chapters to 
speed up the production of surgical supplies and garments 
for refugees, and has set going services of assistance for 
repatriated Americans and of inquiry and information for 
Americans with relatives overseas. 

The circumstances of the present outbreak, however, 
have made possible a more deliberate approach to actual 
overseas operations than that of 1914. Says Norman H. 
Davis, chairman: “Experience in the last war showed that 
Bere was considerable confusion and duplication of effort 

1 administering American relief in Europe. We want to 
ivoid, if possible, a repetition of such mistakes.” 

_ Accordingly the ARC is proceeding carefully in for- 
‘mulating a war relief program so that, as Mr. Davis says, 
every dollar will yield maximum service in its mis- 


ip this fall of 1939 the American Red Cross has been 


re » 


will hinge largely on the report of a committee of the In- 
rnational Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Socie- 
ties now in Geneva assessing the whole problem created by 
the war, particularly that of refugees. It will depend, too, 
n the report of the ARC delegation of three, headed by 
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Ernest J. Swift, vice-chairman in charge of foreign opera- 
tion, which recently left for Geneva to confer with sister 
Red Cross organizations on ways to make the relief efforts 
of neutral countries most effective. This delegation is espe- 
cially concerned with establishing channels by which help 
can be gotten through to those peoples who need it most, 
notably the civilian population of Poland, and the destitute 
civilian refugees in Rumania, Lithuania and Hungary. 

At this writing the ARC has made no announcement of 
plans for a special appeal for overseas funds. The extent of 
present needs is known, but a special appeal, if it is made, 
probably will await more information on the possibility of 
organizing machinery for meeting them. At this time the 
use of American personnel overseas is not contemplated. 
The regular Roll Call will open on Armistice Day. 

In considering and framing its program the ARC is 
working in close cooperation with other national agencies 
concerned with overseas work—the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the American Friends Service Committee, 
for example—with Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
because of its stake in maintaining the “home front,” and 
with the Department of State because of the diplomatic 
amenities necessary even when messengers of good will deal 
with nations at war. 

By reason of its purposes and special status and because 
it is required by law to submit its accounts to the Secre- 
tary. of War for audit, the American National Red Cross 
is specifically exempted from the rules and regulations of 
the Department of State governing the solicitation and col- 
lection of funds for use in belligerent countries. The au- 
thority to prescribe such rules and regulations was con- 
ferred on the President by joint resolution of Congress in 
May 1937. On September 5, 1939 it was delegated by 
President Roosevelt to the Secretary of State. Organiza- 
tions seeking funds for use in belligerent countries are re- 
quired to apply to the Department of ‘State for registra- 
tions; to file information covering, among other things, 
their methods of collection and distribution; and, if a cer- 
tificate of registration is granted, to file sworn financial 
statements every month thereafter. Some confusion exists as 
to the criteria employed by the department in granting cer- 
tificates, but a statement is anticipated shortly defining re- 
quired standards of organization and operation. By this 
control the Department of State, acting for the President, 
hopes to avoid “the considerable confusion and duplication 
of effort” that occurred when American good will went in- 
to action in the war that began in 1914. 


The “New WPA 
What It Is; How It Works 


By ELIAS HUZAR 


Department of Government, Cornell University 


Congress adjourned, there have been far-reaching 

changes in the WPA, and more changes are in 
process. In the cross-fire of argument and criticism arising 
out of the reexamination of the rolls, staff cuts, liquidation 
of projects, “forced turnover,” many people are uncertain 
as to what is being done, and the reasons underlying the 
reorganization. In this confusion of thought and under- 
standing, it might be helpful to examine the WPA meas- 
ure itself, as it was enacted in June, and to consider some 
of the arguments put forward when its provisions were in 
debate. Such a review should make clearer the present pic- 
ture of federal unemployment aid by means of work 
projects. 

For the current fiscal year, Congress appropriated nearly 
one and a half billion dollars to the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration to employ an average of 2,050,000 people 
during 1939-1940, a reduction of one third from the two 
and a quarter billion dollars spent in 1938-1939 for three 
million jobs. WPA employment declined from about 2,- 
500,000 in June 1939 to some 1,660,000 in September; it 
is expected to rise to 2,400,000 in January, and to fall 
again to 1,500,000 in June 1940. Despite the widespread 
belief, when WPA was launched in 1935, that the program 
would provide jobs for all needy able-bodied unemployed, 
Congress never has appropriated funds enough to give 
work to all employables on relief. Dismissed workers with 
exhausted resources who fail to find other jobs now will 
swell local relief rolls which, in June 1939, already car- 
ried about a million persons eligible for WPA. The cur- 
rent appropriation must be spread over the full year; but 
since—barring a war boom—‘unforeseen and unpredictable 
developments” almost certainly will invalidate optimistic 
assumptions of reemployment, it is not unlikely that Con- 
gress will be asked in January to vote additional funds. 
If these appropriations are made, they will increase 
WPA employment in the second half of the fiscal year, 
though they will have no effect on the drastic cuts made 
in the first half. 5 

Under the 1939 law, WPA continues to apportion funds 
among the states at its discretion, since the Senate rejected 
a House formula to distribute employment, 45 percent on 
the basis of population, 45 percent according to unem- 
ployment, 10 percent ‘‘to meet unusual local conditions.” 
A “scientific and humane” formula for this apportion- 
ment would be desirable, if only to end charges of favor- 
itism to states politically “doubtful.” Population, how- 
ever, bears no fixed relation to unemployment, while data 
on the latter are unsatisfactory, as is information about the 
financial resources of state and local governments. And 
agreement on weighting is difficult to secure. 

To prevent alleged “relief racketeering” by some states 
and communities, Congress has limited national contribu- 
tions in any state to not more than 75 percent of the total 
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[ce the weeks since the regular session of 


cost of all non-federal projects approved after January 1, 
1940. Sponsors’ contributions on some projects and in 
some communities may be less than 25 percent, but on 
others they will have to be more, in order to reach the 
average. Local contributions have been increasing since 
WPA was inaugurated; but participation has varied wide- 
ly among states, from 12 percent in Ohio to nearly 38 per- 
cent in Nevada for the period July 1, 1938, through April 
30, 1939, during which the national average was 18.9 per- 
cent. Industrial states, with heavy unemployment and high 
wage rates which reduce the ratio of sponsors’ contributions 
to total costs, are hardest hit among the thirty or so states 
which must contribute more than they did during the pe- 
riod cited. Some flexibility is permitted, however, by WPA 
authority to use up to $7 per man per month for purposes 
other than relief wages, all of which are paid from national 
funds. 


HARGES of political abuse of WPA continue to be 
made, though they are fewer than in past (or next) 

election years. Congress, skeptical of self-scrutiny by WPA 
officials who “found themselves ‘not guilty,’’’ managed 
to curtail “politics” considerably, but failed to bring WPA 
under the merit system. It rejected the recommendations 
of Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA commissioner, for pass 
examinations for present staff members, and open com- 
petitive tests for new ones; and it reenacted requirements 
that the Senate should approve appointments of adminis- 
trators receiving $5000 or more a year, and that admin- 
istrative and advisory appointees should be bona fide citi- 
zens of the state in which they are employed, “‘so far as 
not inconsistent with efficient administration.” Congres- 
sional concern with “subversion” resulted in a provision 
which required supervisory employes to take an oath of 
allegiance, as administrative employes have done in the 
past, and another which forbids payment of a salary to 
anyone—administrator or relief recipient—who advocates 
or is a member of an organization which advocates over-— 
throw of the government through force or violence. , 

The functions of intake and certification continue to 
be performed mainly by local public welfare agencits to” 
which WPA has delegated authority. It may refuse such — 
certifications and supersede local agencies as it has done in 
five states, as well as supplement their work as it has in sev- 
eral others. WPA exercises a further check in carrying out 
a new legislative mandate to make periodic investigations to 
eliminate from its rolls those not in actual need, each ca 
to be reviewed not less frequently than once every sit 
months. 4 

Although the ratio of overhead to total costs tends t 
increase as the number of relief cases decreases, Congr 
limited administrative expenses to $50 million, about 3.4 
percent, compared with about $73 million, or 3.3 percent, 
during the past fiscal year. But while new duties, notably 
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periodic review of need, are imposed on WPA, reduced 
funds require the dismissal of about 12,500 of the 33,000 
_ administrative employes who were on WPA payrolls last 
Tune. The danger of impaired efficiency is obvious and al- 
_ ready has been demonstrated. 
f Certain restrictions and priorities are established by law 
_ for WPA employment. Preference now must be determined, 
“as far as practicable, on the basis of relative needs.” 
Where “needs” are the same, employment goes first to 
needy citizen war veterans, and then to “other American 
_ citizens, Indians, and other persons owing allegiance.” 
Aliens continue to be ineligible. Colonel Harrington has 
_ objected that the “relative needs” provision is ‘“‘very diffi- 
cult to administer” because review of relief rolls is neces- 
sary before expanding or contracting employment ; because 
Ba formula of need is difficult to devise; because the eco- 
_ nomic status of workers changes continually; and because 
project operations suffer from dismissal of key workers 
_whose distress may not be so great as that of less important 
employes. The Senate rejected a WPA-supported proposal 
_to bar from the rolls any persons eligible for social secur- 
ity benefits for which funds are available. WPA wants to 
_ use its limited funds for the able-bodied unemployed. It does 
not accept applicants who receive social security benefits, 
and it believes that to take those eligible for them retards 
enactment of state social security legislation. The difficulty 
remains, however, that work relief wages are higher than 
~ social security benefits, and the 90,000 mothers with de- 
pendent children and the 43,000 workers over sixty-five 
years of age on WPA rolls (June 1939) are reluctant to 
: move to the lower level. 
_ Approximately a million people certified in June 1939 
as eligible for work relief have been compelled by insufficient 
WPA funds to remain on local relief rolls where bene- 
fits are smaller than relief wages. At the same time, 16.7 
percent of WPA workers in March and April 1939 had 
i been on the rolls over three years, and 30 percent over a 
_ year and a half. The average duration of relief employment 
: for all WPA employes was 12.5 months, Of those on the 
_ tolls for eighteen months or more, differences among states 
_ ranged from 12.2 percent in Maine to 52.2 percent in New 
_ York. A larger proportion of old than young, of urban 
than of rural, of white collar than of construction, and 
| 


of women than of men workers, have been employed for 
long periods. 

ul 

FTO “unfreeze career workers” and to “give other peo- 
_& ple a chance” without voting more funds, Congress es- 
_ tablished a system of rotation. Anyone who has been on 
PA more than eighteen months must be removed, veter- 
ans only excepted. If after thirty days he is certified as still 
in need of relief, he becomes eligible for, but is not auto- 
_ matically given, reemployment. He must wait for vacancies 
created either by further removals under this provision, or 
by relief workers who have obtained private employment. 
lowever, the reduction of the WPA program by a million 
s cancels many, if not most, of these openings. Many 
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‘fics consider this forced turnover unjustified because 


nissals disrupt project operations, Further, the provision 
eld to be inhumane because it provides only the veterans’ 
xception, and takes no account of the availability of pri- 
ate employment, of need, of dependence, of local relief 


funds, or of the presence on direct relief df eligibles to re- 
place the more than 700,000 workers who already have 
been dismissed. 

Although Colonel Harrington testified that buildings 
were among the most useful and efficient projects, and 
Mayor La Guardia of New York predicted that cities 
would be compelled “to go back to leaf raking, or creat- 
ing artificial projects,” legislators seeking larger local con- 
tributions, unions demanding employment for members 
not on relief, and contractors opposed to WPA construc- 
tion, succeeded in limiting federal contributions for local 
building projects to $52,000—a provision which will not 
relieve the national treasury greatly since non-labor ex- 
penditures already are limited by law. The Federal Thea- 
ter Project, which employed about 7100 people, has been 
abolished. Its officials promised improvements in its admin- 
istration, drama critics praised its productions, and actors 
applauded development of popular interest in the stage, but 
Congress thought the project was “subversive” and too ex- 
pensive. State agencies have been found to sponsor most 
of the music, writing, art, and historical records projects, 
which in June employed about 25,000 workers. Funds may 
not be used as heretofore to operate projects sponsored 


solely by WPA. 


LL relief employes of WPA now must work a standard 
month of 130 hours, There are some exceptions, 
including permission to reduce hours and earnings of work- 
ers without dependents. Colonel Harrington believes that 
efficiency is increased by this provision, since the previous 
practice of having men of different skills work different 


‘numbers of hours at prevailing rates of pay made it difh- 


cult to stagger operations effectively. The administrator 
also believes that relief employes will be stimulated to seek 
better paying private employment and that “‘chiseling” will 
be reduced, because skilled workers now must work full 
time instead of being free part of the month for private 
employment, perhaps at substandard wages which depress 
the pay of non-relief workers. WPA has discharged em- 
ployes who refused to work under this provision which, they 
argued, required them to accept rates of pay below union 
scales in private employment. Local officials are disturbed, 
also, because, with federal non-labor costs limited, the in- 
crease in man hours worked per month will increase the 
demand for materials, the costs of which must be met by 
local treasuries. Without adequate materials the quality 
of projects or the productivity of workers will decline. 

One final important change under the new WPA law 
is the requirement that monthly earnings “‘shall not be va- 
ried for workers of the same type in different geographical 
areas to any greater extent than may be justified by dif- 
ferences in the cost of living.’’ As in the past, relief wages 
continue to vary with the skills of the workers, the geo- 
graphical section, and the degree of urbanization of the 
communities in which they live. However, within geograph- 
ical regions, the practice of adjusting earnings to standards, 
as well as to costs of living, has been abolished by this new 
provision. The present wage schedule which must “not sub- 
stantially affect the current national average labor cost,” 
increases that cost about $2.50 a month from the average 
of about $53 before September 1939, Substantial increases 
have been made in the low range southern states, while in 
the higher wage regions the old schedule continues, with 
some reductions. [See Survey Midmonthly, September 1939, 
page 281.] 
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...And What It Has Left Behind 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER 


increase of 72,960 over the beginning of the month 

when, at 1,600,000, they reached the low point of the 
contraction imposed by the act of Congress analyzed by 
Elias Huzar in the preceding article. In mid-September 
Col. F. C. Harrington, WPA commissioner, said that since 
January 1 the rolls had been reduced by some 1,300,000 
persons. By comparing Social Security Board figures for 
the June enrollment it appears that on September 6 ap- 
proximately 703,400 ‘persons had been separated from 
WPA since the new law became effective. The September 
enrollment is expected to rise by midwinter to about 
2,400,000. 

Of the 703,400 “separations” since July 1, the great bulk 
were thirty-day layoffs under the eighteen-months clause 
of the new law. Most of the quota cutting had been done 
earlier in anticipation of congressional action. However, as 
Mr. Huzar has pointed out, the general lowering of WPA 
quotas due to the reduced appropriation made these tech- 
nical layoffs tantamount in most instances to dismissal. 

When the mass firing imposed on WPA by Congress got 
under way in July there was a sharp flare-up of protests, 
punctuated by strikes in a few large cities. But by early 
September the “purge” of WPA had been completed, pub- 
lic interest had turned in other directions and the 700,000 


I: late September, WPA rolls stood at 1,732,960, an 


seemed to have slipped down into that economic twilight - 


zone where forgotten people mysteriously exist. 

To explore that twilight zone, to find out what had hap- 
pened to the 700,000, Survey Midmonthly addressed an in- 
formal inquiry to some twenty persons in as many cities, 
persons in whose judgment the editors have confidence and 
who are in a position to know, as far as anyone may, what 


has become of this economically lost battalion and what 
effect WPA cuts have had on current relief situations. 
To summarize the returns from this inquiry is to say 
that in general no one knows the answers to the questions 
it raised. Figures account for relatively few of the 700,000. 
“The rest must be getting by; at least we don’t hear of 


q 


: 


them.” Relief agencies report a rise in applications, but 


“not nearly as great as was expected.” What the winter 
may bring is anyone’s guess, but it now appears unlikely 
that even half of the laid off workers will ask for relief 
this fall. However, a severe winter, a downward turn in 
the rising curve of private employment would change the 
picture. Places with meager relief resources say: ‘““These 
people have not applied for relief because they know there 
is practically none.” Places with more adequate resources 
say: “Apparently their long WPA employment has given 
them a little cushioning.” 

Most of Survey Midmonthly’s correspondents report a 
pick-up in private employment ranging from “‘slight but 
hopeful” to “marked.” To this “probably” is due, they say, 
the fact that so little has been heard of the people laid off 
WPA. For the most part, the correspondents have observed 
only casual and short-lived public sympathy for the predica- 
ment of these people and, after the first flare-up, an almost 
total lack of organized support from other groups. The 
sharp public reaction against the WPA strikes of mid- 
summer apparently carried over into communities where 
they did not occur and, says one correspondent, “definitely 
destroyed any constructive efforts to resuscitate WPA.” 

Although certain general outlines emerge from these 
observations in various places a-clearer picture is developed 


by summarizing them one by one. te! 


Atlanta, Ga.—Since early this year WPA employment in 
Fulton and DeKalb counties has been reduced from 16,000 to 
8800, with further reduction expected. Beyond a few early 
sporadic demonstrations there has been little protest against 
the layoffs. “The public seems to be entirely indifferent.”’ About 
5000 project workers were affected by the eighteen-months 
rule and public relief agencies are swamped with applications, 
most of them for recertification and for “emergency” aid. 
Private agencies, without adequate funds to meet even “nor- 
mal” needs, likewise are swamped. Because of quota restric- 
tions it seems “extremely unlikely” that WPA will be able 
to reinstate many of these people, ‘“over-aged, women or un- 
skilled,’ and probably not even 10 percent of them will be 
able to get private employment even with the industrial pick- 
up in the area. 

Social workers say: “In some mysterious way people are 
getting by, but they are undergoing a process of slow starva- 
tion with no means of making themselves heard by those who 
control relief appropriations.” 


Birmingham, Ala.—Before WPA layoffs began, the situ- 
ation already was critical with upwards of 5000 heads of fam- 
ilies certified for many months but unassigned to projects. 
With the layoffs came hundreds of new relief applications 
every day. There are no local relief funds and the only assist- 
ance available is surplus commodities. WPA is beginning to 
make replacements, but the prospect is slight that these will 
reduce greatly the reservoir of accumulated certifications. 
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Evidence of growing distress is seen in the increase of evic- 


tions, of patients at the pellagra clinic and the children’s hos- _ 


pital, in irregular attendance of children at school. 
The city is facing a greatly reduced budget for the coming 


year, but it seems unlikely that the relief situation, critical as_ 


it is, will break through the surface of public apathy and the 
tragic docility of the relief population. Private employment is 
showing a slight improvement, but “it holds no prospect for 
the thousands who, while they wait for WPA assignment, 
continue to live in ways that no one but they can know.” 


Boston, Mass.—Public reaction to WPA layoffs was fela- 
tively slight. In August the Department of Public Welfare 


had a sharp rise in applications chiefly for recertification, not. 
for relief. By September the closing of cases, due to jobs in 


private industry and WPA replacements, exceeded the num- 
ber of cases accepted. While there have been instances of hard- 
ship, “it is safe to say” that there has been “no actual suf- 
fering.” Private employment is improving and “the impression 
is’ that it is absorbing the WPA people and before long will 
affect the relief load. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Since July 1, WPA has laid off upwards 
of 5000 persons. During that time, the Erie County Depar 
ment of Social Welfare has accepted for relief 1920 cases for- 
merly on WPA, The marked increase in private employm 
“probably is taking up” the rest. The public was unsympa- 
thetic to the WPA strikes and “the fact that apparently ther 
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” 


had been ho acute suffering has brought a lot of ‘I told you 


so’s.’ ” ¥ 
Chicago, Ill.—The great majority of former WPA workers 
“seem to have had to apply for relief.” However, because of 
drastic intake policies imposed on public agencies by financial 
‘stringency, many of them are ruled ineligible. Presumably 
they “are getting along on their own inadequate resources 
and those of their relatives.” Those who have been accepted 
for relief sink into the relief population which for the third 
successive month has existed on allowances 35 percent below 
‘minimum subsistence budgets. 
The public did not evince great concern about the layoff 
though it seems worried about the relief situation. This, how- 
ever, is “so large and complex that most people above the eco- 
nomic level of relief seem to feel toward it as they do toward 
the ravished populations of China and Poland—it’s terrible 
_ but there’s nothing they can do about it.” 
_ Family society and settlement workers report that the WPA 
layoff has added to a relief situation “already shocking.” 
“There is suffering. There is lack of food. There is much dis- 
tress and anxiety. So great is the overcrowding of the relief 
offices that long waits are inevitable. The people feel their 
‘utter helplessness and endure with unbelievable patience. They 
“can see no way out.” 

The present pick-up in industry is counted on in many 
quarters to “take care of relief.” But “it will be a long time 
before the employment line touches the relief line.” 
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‘Cincinnati, Ohio—About 2500 workers were dropped by 
WPA between July 1 and August 15. About 2 percent of the 
number are said to have secured private employment at pay 
somewhat comparable to that of WPA; from 12 to 15 per- 
cent to have found part time work; about 66 percent to have 
applied for relief. The rest dropped out of sight. In the be- 
ginning, the Public Welfare Department assumed that the 
last WPA pay check would permit families to live for a while 
and refused them any consideration until after their “estima- 
ted time of need.” As a result there was considerable dis- 
tress, alleviated only in part by the efforts of the private fam- 
] ily agencies. The net result of the layoffs seems to have been a 
‘transfer of some 1600 employable cases from WPA to relief, 
with relief funds inadequate for the increased load. 


Cleveland, Ohio—WPA layoffs were made to the accom- 
‘paniment of public indifference and with little evidence of 
resentment from the persons most affected. Of the 16,000 
laid off, about 13,000 applied to the public agency for recer- 
tification and 3200 for relief. About 15 percent of the relief 
applicants were accepted. By ‘late September, applications 
had dropped sharply and there was increasing evidence of 
much private employment. 

Interviews with applicants for recertification seem to have 
yielded abundant evidence that the men laid off WPA were 
making every effort to find work in private industry. They 
considered themselves as out of a job, not as candidates for 
relief. Their rush for prompt recertification seemed due less 
to a desire to get back on WPA than to having WPA as an 
anchor to windward if private work failed. “The pick-up in 
loyment came at a lucky moment. Without it there un- 
ubtedly would have been suffering since the relief organiza- 
ion was not geared or financed to take on much more of a 
than it did.” 

Relief rolls swelled from about 18,000 in the early sum- 
ner to about 28,000 in mid-September. Local funds have not 
increased, but liberalization in the use of surplus com- 
ties is “helping the situation.” However, “another re- 
f crisis seems imminent and inevitable.” 


 Colo.—Some 98 percent of those laid off under 
teen-months requirement have been recertified for 
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WPA, but very few have been reinstated aim, because of the 
shortage of funds, only about 40 percent have been accepted 
for relief. “What is happening to the other 60 percent no one 
seems to know.” The general public favored the WPA 
“purge” and there is slight evidence of sympathy toward those 
unable to get either relief or reinstatement. Funds for gen- 
eral relief are so limited that grants amount to only 40 per- 
cent of minimum budget requirements. Unless more funds 
are found “there will be serious suffering during the winter 
months.” 


Des Moines, Ia.—About 2000 of the 6000 on WPA were 
laid off. The one-day strike that ensued cost all WPA work- 
ers a good deal of public sympathy. A considerable proportion 
of the layoffs applied for recertification, but only a few are 
being reinstated. In a number of acute cases, direct relief has 
been given. “The assumption seems to be that people have 
found private employment or are ‘getting along.’”’ No imme- 
diate relief crisis is anticipated. “The public seems to think 
that the ‘war boom’ will solye unemployment and relief and 
automatically edge out WPA.” 


Houston, Tex.—WPA layoffs occurred against a back- 
ground of no general public assistance for employable cases. 
The men who came under the eighteen-months clause at first 
took the layoff as a vacation, “but had a rude awakening 
when they found that reinstatement was neither prompt nor 
certain.” Those who applied for relief got a month’s issue of 
surplus commodities. Since July 15, the county board has drawn 
on a small private fund for acute emergencies among destitute 
employables and aliens barred from county aid. “This has 
helped the emotions of the case workers and some of the ap- 
plicants,” and will, “it is optimistically hoped,” demonstrate 
to responsible officials the need for a more flexible policy on 
eligibility. “But it seems unlikely that more than 10 percent of 
the layoffs can do anything but wait for doubtful WPA rein- 
statement. How do they live? You tell me.” 


Indianapolis, Ind.—WPA enrollment in August was 1751 
below the July total of 9759. Township relief cases totaled 
9166 in August, an increase of 519 over July. The trustees 
are accepting for relief all cases “believed by them” to be in 
need. Private agencies supplement where need is acute. Re- 
instatement on WPA will be a slow process, but “so far we 
are getting by with little trouble.” 


Kansas City, Mo.—WPA layoffs in August numbered 
about 2500, though since January there has been a continuous 
reduction totaling about 7000. The situation was complicated 
by an August 1 ruling of the state relief office requiring local 
offices to eliminate all families with any employable member. 
This ruling served to bar WPA layoffs from relief and cre- 
ated “the most depressing and acute situation since the onset 
of the depression.” The situation now is being mitigated 
slightly by the fact that WPA is expanding a little and making 
some replacements and a few reinstatements. There is some 
hope that the drastic state ruling may be modified in certain 
extreme cases. Moreover, employment conditions seem to be 
picking up with a fair prospect of continuous improvement. 
“But none of these factors will solve the problem. They only 
temper its sharpest edge.” 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Aside from irritation over strikes 
and disorders. in midsummer, the general public appears indif- 
ferent to the changes the new WPA law imposed. The strikes 
resulted in some eighty federal indictments now in various 
stages of litigation. During the first half of September, appli- 
cations at the Department of Public Relief were 50 percent 
over the same period in August, with most of the increase 
attributed to WPA reductions. However, the actual case load 
increased by only 2 percent, indicating a high rate of turnover 
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due to improvement in private employment. “It seems prob- 
able that a large part of the WPA reduction soon will be 
absorbed.” 


New York City—About 60,000 WPA workers were laid 
off under the new law, 25,000 of them on August 31. The 
great majority were due to the eighteen-months clause. With 
the lowering of the city’s quota, reinstatement must depend 
largely on turnover on WPA rolls. White collar workers were 
the largest single group affected by the cuts. Since turnover 
on these projects is small and few new ones are in prospect, 
the possibility of reinstatement is not bright. Large numbers 
of these people are said to be turning to the private social 
agencies for advice in their predicament. 

Almost coincident with the WPA cuts, the Welfare De- 
partment registered a sharp increase in applications for relief 
due less it seemed to acute need than to anxiety for reinstate- 
ment. Private relief agencies, settlement houses and the like, 
were beset by anxious people able to tide over for a time but 
hopeless of the future. The Welfare Department has put on 
150 additional investigators and has revised its routines to 
speed up procedures of application and investigation. In late 
September, it still had 23,000 applications pending, not all of 
them however of ex-WPAers. Since early September the num- 
ber ‘of applications has been falling, not rapidly but steadily. 
Figures are not yet conclusive, but authorities believe that a 
check-up in midwinter will show that less than half of those 
laid off WPA by reason of the new law will have made con- 
tact with the relief agency. They have no explanation for the 
other half beyond a pick-up in private employment. ‘“How- 
ever, any one of a dozen unpredictable factors may change 
this situation overnight.” 

Public relief officials and social workers hold that it was 
not so much what was done in “purging” WPA as the way 
it was done, that created hardship and confusion. They, like 
many others, criticize the indiscriminate method, dictated by 
the eighteen-months clause, that forced the layoff of great 
numbers of men with large families and nothing to fall back 
on, while it left on the rolls great numbers with few if any 
dependents and, “as everyone knows,” a margin of resources. 
“We don’t object to rotation, but we do object to rotation 
withut consideration of degree of need.” 


Philadelphia, Pa.—From an under-quota WPA enroll- 
ment of 18,000, between 5000 and 6000 were laid off. Advance 
estimates indicated that probably 90 percent of the persons 
affected would apply for relief. This proportion had not yet 
been reached. The under-quota state of WPA permitted 
prompt replacement from eligibles on relief so that, while 
there has been a large turnover on relief rolls, no substantial 
increase is attributed to WPA policy. Improved private em- 
ployment has operated to turn the trend of the case load 
downward. 

This situation is general throughout the state. During the 
week of September 17 the case load for general assistance 
reported by the state department increased by 2466 WPA 
cases and decreased by 1752 cases due to private employment. 
The net gain of 714 cases halted a downward curve of several 
- weeks duration. 


Richmond, Va.—The community seems to have a real 
interest in the “dispossessed” WPA workers, but no one seems 
to know what to do about them and no local groups have 
“come out” in their behalf. The public relief agency has had 
many new applicants, but appointments for interviews are 
fully a month behind, even with the help of workers from the 
private agencies. In cases of “emergency and actual suffer- 
ing” immediate needs are met. There is no indication of a 
relief crisis “more acute than usual.” 


St. Louis, Mo.—A “purge” of all relief families with one 
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employable member was coincident with the WPA layoff. 
There were no demonstrations in the city and no particular 
expressions of sympathy except from groups such as the Fed- 
eration of Churches and the Council of Social Agencies which 
long have protested inadequate relief. The WPA layoff served 
to make more so a situation already acute. “It is hard to 
estimate the extent of suffering, but there are many authen- 
ticated instances of extreme privation. Poverty is not new to 
these people and they are ‘getting by’ as they have in other 
crises, appealing to churches, settlement houses, schools, even 
to the police, picking up food where they can find it. The 
fact that they are inarticulate and make no forceful protest 
blurs the acuteness of the problem and makes it easy for the 
public to believe that ‘everything is all right.’ ” 


St. Paul, Minn.—Following the midsummer announce- 
ments of impending layoffs there were strikes on practically 
every project in the city and county. The strikers were or- 
derly, “but seemed to lack leadership and to be confused as 
to their objectives.” 

The most helpless group caught in the layoff are the white 
collar and semi-professional people, many of them middle- 
aged, with little education and no special skills. With slight 
prospect of private employment “they are lost, unable to think 
except in terms of getting back on WPA.” 

Public relief agencies have had a “sizeable increase” in ap- 
plications, many representing an effort for recertification rath- 
er than acute need. While relief is still maintained at a rela- 
tively high standard, intake policies have been tightened and 
acceptance is reluctant. Thus far there is no indication of suf- 
fering through lack of food and shelter, but relief funds are 
running low and the local tax situation is serious. Hope is 
seen in a slowly rising employment index and in the activities 
of the mayor’s committee to find jobs for men laid off WPA. 
“But there’s a long cold winter ahead and the fuel bins are 
empty.” 


Seattle, Wash.—Until the WPA layoffs, the King County 
Department of Public Welfare was doing a reasonably ade- 
quate job of covering relief needs. Applications have increased 
sharply, however, during the past few weeks, largely of._per- 
sons laid off under the eighteen-months clause. Although : 00 
applicants have been recertified, replacements are proceeding 
slowly. The situation is constantly changing with many fac- 
tors involved, “ 


Toledo, Ohio—WPA policies have aggravated an already 
serious relief situation, but are not responsible for the cur- 


rent crisis. When about 2000 were laid off WPA, relief rolls 


immediately increased by about 1000, but not all can be at- — 


tributed to WPA. What became of the other WPA people is 
not known. “Business has picked up and we hope they got 
jobs.” When the 130-hour month went into effect, large num- 
bers of skilled younger men left WPA rather than work 
longer hours for the same wages. “Few projects now car be 
considered in which skilled trades are required.” & 

The relief crisis became acute after a proposed special 
tax levy for relief purposes was voted down. On September 
22 the city, unable to meet its share of relief expenditures, 
discontinued relief. ““No solution is in sight.” 
Washington, D. C.—The layoffs “were accepted quietly,” 
the workers confident that at the end of thirty days they 
“would go right back to work.” Their first jolt came when 
they found that “it wasn’t like that”; their second when they 
found how long they must wait before they could be consid: 
ered for relief. To staff limitations in the public departmeén 
are attributed the large number of applicants awaiting inter 
view and investigation. Probably a third of them are fron 
WPA. “An increasing number of evictions would indicate th 
there is actual suffering.” 
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* -the flood of newsprint that greeted the “stamp plan” 
; for distributing surplus commodities. [See Survey 
_ Midmonthly, May 1939, page 144.] 
_ The distribution of surplus commodities was embarked 
_ upon back in 1933 in the effort to ‘benefit the farmer and 
keep up farm prices by increasing the consumption of cer- 
tain foods which were being produced in excess of effective 
_ market demands. The method of distribution-in-kind with 
which the nation has become familiar [see “The Federal 
Bread Line,” Survey Midmonthly, March 1939] has had 
the secondary purpose of giving a more adequate food 
allowance to families receiving relief or earning WPA 
wages; but it left the wholesale and retail grocery trade 
clean out of the picture. The food-stamp plan was under- 
taken early last spring for the further purpose of benefit- 
ing a third class—the middleman and shopkeeper—along 
with the farmer and the relief recipient. 
Briefly, the new plan channels the purchase of food 
_ by relief recipients through the shops of retail grocers, by 
_ means of scrip of two kinds: orange stamps exchangeable 
for any sort of food; blue stamps exchangeable for only 
such commodities as are currently listed as surplus by the 
_ Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation. 
_ Participation by relief clients in the food-stamp plan has 
_ been voluntary, but the surplus commodity distribution cen- 
ters have been closed in the cities adopting the stamp plan, 
so that the only way their relief recipients can secure sur- 
plus commodities is by conforming to the regulations laid 
down. Those who receive assistance in cash—whether as 
_ general relief or categorical assistance—must purchase, with 
part of their allowance, orange stamps amounting to not 
less than $4 nor more than $6 per month for each person 
: in the family. This is in order to assure that each family 
continues to purchase the amount of food normally con- 
‘sumed, and does not substitute surplus goods therefor. 
_ With each purchase of orange stamps, customers receive 
‘in addition and as a gift, blue stamps up to one half the 
value of orange stamps bought. Each stamp has a face value 
of 25 cents; and in order to make re-purchases, customers 
Must return the empty covers of stamp books previously 


bought. 


swore system differs somewhat in the case of the WPA 


Girne has any governmental relief scheme released 
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worker, who, instead of buying his own orange stamps, 


iy sign an order authorizing the WPA to furnish him 
Stamps within his individual minimum-maximum range, 
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and to deduct this amount from his pay-check. Orange 
plus blue stamps and check are then delivered in the same 
pay envelope. 

In cities where general relief is given in the form of 
grocery orders, still another modification is necessary. Since 
the client handles no cash, he cannot buy orange stamps; 
and the procedure is to give him, in addition to his food 
order, blue stamps amounting to the minimum, or $2 per 
month per person in family. It will be seen that the ratio 
of 2:1 between normal consumption and surplus consump- 
tion cannot be maintained under the order system. 

The few communities which continue to issue relief in 
kind from municipal food depots are “out of luck” when it 
comes to getting on the food-stamp roll, as Bridgeport, 
Conn., recently learned. For the new plan to work satis- 
factorily, food distribution must be channeled entirely 
through the grocery stores. 

Once the client is equipped with stamps, he can use them 
exactly like cash, with a few minor exceptions. He can 
“trade about” as he pleases (though not in hucksters’ wag- 
ons and market stalls). Grocers are prohibited from ac- 
cepting any stamps for tobacco or liquors, and from accept- 
ing blue stamps in exchange for other than surplus com- 
modities. . 

Grocers may apply the stamps they collect toward their 
wholesalers’ bill, deposit them in their own bank, or secure 
cash redemption for them directly from the FSCC. This 
agency already has the cash in hand for which it sold the 
orange stamps; in redeeming blue stamps, it draws upon the 
funds hitherto used to purchase and distribute surplus 
commodities. 

The plan has been put into operation in the following 
cities: Rochester, N. Y., on May 16; Dayton, O., on June 
5; Seattle, Wash., on July 5; Birmingham, Ala., on August 
1; Des Moines, Ia., on August 23. 

Use of stamps in these five cities has been confined almost 
entirely to those actually receiving relief. The sixth region 
to be approved—Shawnee, a town in a rural Oklahoma 
county—is to be the scene of a different experiment, where 
not only the relief population, but any family with an 
income of less than $19.50 a week will be allowed to par- 
ticipate. Applications have been received, and investiga- 
tions are now being made in Shawnee to determine what 
“non-reliefers” are eligible. 

Observation of the plan in Rochester and Dayton during 
late August showed it to be giving general satisfaction. In 
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Rochester, the Department of Public Welfare, which had 
adopted cash relief more than a year ago, refused to revert 
to a policy of controlling the amounts its clients spent for 
food by issuing orange stamps in place of the food allow- 
ance. This forced back on the FSCC the necessity of set- 
ting up a stamp-selling bureau. In Dayton, which gives 
general relief as orders, the Department of Public Welfare 
has assumed the burden and expense not only of distribut- 
ing the stamps to its own clients, but of selling them to 
WPA workers and recipients of categorical assistance from 
county agencies as well. 

Clients liked the new plan because they knew they were 
getting a wider choice of surplus commodities than in the 
old days, and believed that they were securing a greater 
quantity. This conviction was sustained by figures col- 
lected in Rochester by a local paper, showing that while, 
during the month prior to the adoption of the plan, sur- 
plus commodities were distributed through the commissary 
to a value of $14,685, those sold for blue stamps during 
the first month of operation amounted roughly to $43,000. 


Meee found it less troublesome and expensive to buy 
stamps than to go to the commissary as in the old 
days and transport commodities home. Surprisingly little re- 
luctance was expressed toward public identification as relief 
recipients through producing stamps at the store. The abil- 
ity to trade about in any store was felt to give the client 
a defense against any tradesman who might try to exploit 
him. In both cities, the week-by-week statistics showed an 
increasing proportion in all categories of eligible persons 
actually purchasing stamps. 

In Rochester, 5343 recipients of direct relief and WPA 
wages, or 40.3 percent of those eligible, participated during 
the first two weeks; while at the end of six weeks, 7254, or 
62.8 percent of those eligible were participating. In Day- 
ton, the corresponding numbers and percentages were 4725 
(61.2 percent) and 5623 (72.8 percent). 

The social agencies concerned seemed to believe that a 
larger proportion of their clients were participating than 
the figures actually showed. Reasons for voluntary non- 
,participation, so far as obtained were: 


Some families, particularly large WPA families, felt un- 
able to purchase orange stamps at one time up to the mini- 
mum amount required. (In Dayton, this difficulty had been 
adjusted. ) 

Some persons (old people in boarding homes, single men) 
did not cook and so could not use stamps. 

A few clients who always had been on cash relief refused 
to publicize their need by using stamps, or felt that “it wasn’t 
worth 50 cents a week” to them. 


As was to be expected, the grocers were enthusiastic 
to a man about the plan. In both Rochester and Dayton 
they have set up units to assist the FSCC by self-policing 
the obvious opportunities for petty graft which the plan 
contains. Very few complaints of this sort proved to have 
foundation. However, the real power to control the situ- 
ation is felt by the grocers themselves to rest with the fed- 
eral government. The fact that the regulations of the 
I'SCC have the force of federal laws is well understood. 
As one grocer put it, “You don’t monkey with Uncle 
Sam over a pint of peanuts.” 

Early in August, grocers in Rochester announced in- 
creased business of 8 to 10 percent over that done in the 
weeks just previous to the installation of the stamp plan. 
Blue stamp sales accounted for only 3 percent of the in- 
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crease, however, and no explanation has been made of the 
added increase. The items included on the surplus list — 
have moved in varying degrees: from May 16 to July 15, 
$123,000 worth of blue stamps were expended in Roches- 
ter for surplus commodities according to the following 
percentage distribution: butter, 32 percent; eggs, 30; cit- 
rus fruits, 24; flour, 8; dry beans, 3; prunes, 2; cornmeal, 
ORS 

Social workers in the main agreed with their clients that 
more and better foodstuffs were now being consumed than 
under the earlier plan. Some felt that a great deal of un- 
necessary paper-work had been imposed on local staffs, and 
that local communities should not be expected to bear the 
expense of stamp selling. Others expressed doubt as to the 
soundness and permanence of the plan, pointing out that 
“the government sets up these plans and takes them down 
again so fast that the local agency is apt to get its gears 
stripped in the process.”’ But the general attitude seemed to 
be gratification that clients were getting “the breaks,” even 


if it proved to be only temporarily. “After all,” said one 


Rochester worker, “if the clients like this system better 
than cash relief, who are we to tell them what they ought 
to like?” 

In addition to the six regions already mentioned, an- 
nouncement was made on September 26 that Springfield, 
Ill., would be the next city approved. Dozens of other mu- 
nicipal hats are in the ring, including that of New York 
City. Whether much further expansion is on the cards 
may fairly be doubted. 


UCH speculation is current about the survival of the 
whole surplus commodity scheme in a world at war. 
Might not surpluses of food be expected to melt like snow 
before the fierce demand for them in the belligerent coun- 
tries? And if it becomes possible to sell surpluses in a war 
market, will this not put a sudden period to their free dis- 
tribution at government expense? ve 
Some rather astonishing statements bearing on this ‘point 
were ascribed to officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in a recent Associated Press dispatch. “By the time 
war buying shows any sizeable increase,” they are quoted 
as saying, ‘“American production could be expected to have 
expanded sufficiently to meet the extra demand in the case 
of most crops.’”’ This seems tantamount to saying, “What- 
ever demand arises, we expect an artificial surplus to be. 
maintained.” 
Further on in the dispatch the statement is made that in 
the case of “luxury” foods, the situation is apt to be aggra- 
vated instead of relieved, since belligerents will reserve’ ship- 
ping space for necessities. Does this mean that the list of 
surplus commodities available for stamps (which this onth 
includes butter, eggs, pears, apples, lard, dried fine 
raisins, dry beans, snap beans, onions, wheat flour,, and 
cornmeal) eventually will be restricted to whatever is too 
expensive and perishable to be shipped overseas? _a 
It seems fairly evident that marked changes may be 


among relief recipients. Bear in mind that in order for the 
scheme to work, one third in monetary value of the foods 
consumed by each relief family must be chosen from ¢ 
modities currently listed as “surplus.” As this one th 
comes to consist of fewer and fewer items, two devic 
which have been incorporated in the plan are relied up 


lar purchase of stamps at each monthly or semi-monthly 
period, on penalty of possibly being declared ineligible to 
participate in the stamp plan in the future; the other is 
the demand that empty stamp books be returned before 
new books can be purchased. The potentially coercive use 
of these devices is, of course, not apparent when a diverse, 
cheap and palatable list of commodities is available as has 
been the case thus far. 

The stamp plan is a most ingenious device for serving 
divers economic aims of the administration. It is an enor- 
mous improvement on any method of food distribution yet 
developed. It has succeeded in pleasing both big and little 
business, as well as farmers, labor, and the unemployed. 


about the New York State Conference on Social 
Work: what it is made of; what are the human ma- 
terials that constitute it; what group, if any, “‘bosses” it; 
how has it changed, if it has, during the past ten strenuous 
years when almost everything has pulled away from for- 
mer moorings. The conference secretary, Mary B. Hol- 
singer, did not know the answers, but she herself was so 
curious that during the past summer she took time out from 
her other duties to try to find them. . 

Considerable information was available about the mem- 
bership of the conference and about the registrants in its 
annual round of training institutes; what was lacking was 
information on the performers, on the persons who actually 
have managed and produced the conference and institute 
rograms. Some people seemed to take for granted that pub- 
lic welfare officials had become the proprietors of the con- 
ference, with its management and programs largely given 
ver to them. Other people thought that in the conference, 

‘ase work interests have overshadowed other branches of 
om welfare service. Many upstate people believed that 
‘social workers from New York City dominated the scene, 
while the city folk thought that the upstate members were 
usually on top. Everyone thought that things had been 

changing one way or another. All sorts of generalizations 
“were made with no data to sustain or disprove them. 

Mrs. Holsinger decided to get that data. It was a nice 
little technical problem to devise a way to answer some of 
ese questions, but she contrived a method that is com- 
ehensible by even the least statistically minded person. 
e principal requirement was to establish a definition and 
slassification of the jobs or assignments or chores performed 
y the conference participants. Mrs. Holsinger decided to 

l a year’s service as an officer or a committee member, a 
lit of service; a paper delivered or other scheduled appear- 
inces on the program of the conference or of a regional 
necting was also a unit. Work of officers and committee 
bers was classified as planning; participation in confer- 
or institute programs, as execution. 
sing this method of analysis she examined the affairs 
nd participants in the conference for the last ten years, 
t is, from 1929 through 1938. This is what she found: 


ee a long time people have been asking questions 


If there is a “catch,” it lies far back in he area of price 
maintenance through government expenditures, and not in 
the local application of the plan. 

If the stamp plan were to sweep the country, be ex- 
tended to low income groups as well as to relief recipi- 
ents, and include other consumption goods than food as 
has been contemplated, then far-reaching changes might 
come about in our monetary system and in our entire na- 
tional economy. But this scarcely seems likely to happen 
with world conditions as they are. In any case, the stamp 
plan furnishes a colorful chapter in the history of public 
assistance; and must be placed to the credit of American 
good will, imagination, and practical organizing ability. 


A State Conference Examines Its Anatomy 


By NEVA R. DEARDORFF 
Welfare Council of New York City 


Yorkers, either from New York City or upstate, had helped 
in producing the conferences held during those years. Of these 
596 had given one unit of service in the planning division; 584 
had given one unit in the executive division. Of the total num- 
ber of participants 524 were laymen. 

Three hundred and fourteen persons had given two units 
in one or the other or both of the divisions; 223 had given 
three units; 107 had given four units; 266 had given five or 
more units. Iwo devoted souls had given over fifty units 
apiece—an annual average of five or more. 


Altogether, the 2090 persons had given 5332 units of 
services ; 2008 of these were planning services given by per- 
sons who did not appear on conference programs; 999 were 
program appearances by people who served neither as com- 
mittee members nor as officers; but 2325 units were given 
by persons who served on committees or as officers as well 
as on programs. 


VERY county in the state was represented in the 2008 
planning services. New York City showed only 225 
units; Albany County only 78. Among the 999 program 
performances from people who gave that sort of service 
exclusively, 354 came from New York City and 145 from 
Albany. All but ten of the sixty-two counties also provided 
such units. Of the 2325 units given by people who were 
participants in both kinds of service, New York City had 
608 units and Albany County, 516. Again all but ten coun- 
ties—but not the same list—provided people for this dual 
kind of service. Only four of the fifty-seven counties out- 
side New York City had had no program performer. 

In none of the types of service did the units coming from 
New York City, which number 1187 out of the 5332 total, 
approach New York City’s proportion of the population 
of the state or its proportion of the social welfare person- 
nel of the state. Units of service of all types given by per- 
sons from Albany, the state capital, number 739, or about 
one seventh of the whole number given. It would seem 
that neither New York City nor the capital had been un- 
duly prominent in the affairs of the conference. Erie Coun- 
ty (Buffalo) rendered 342 units; Monroe County (Roch- 
ester), 409; Oneida County (Utica), 182; Onondaga 
County (Syracuse), 244; and Westchester County, 146. 

When Mrs. Holsinger tabulated the types of agencies 
with which the people giving these 5332 units of service 
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were associated, she herself was surprised. Public welfare 
officials, state, county and municipal, were responsible for 
1665 or about one third of the total work units; 562 of 
these units came from the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare and the Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. 
The many other tax supported state and local agencies 
supplied 799 units of which 334 were from probation, 
parole, children’s court and correction officials. Federal 
agencies furnished sixty-five units. Remembering the num- 
ber of New York social workers who have gone to Wash- 
ington in the last ten years, that hardly seems enough units 
from them—to say nothing of federal officials of other orig- 
ins. Personnel of voluntary agencies supplied 1855 units 
and lay persons, 948. Thus a total of 2529 assignments 
were conferred on officialdom in all of its bailiwicks and 
2803 on the rest of the world. Family service agencies had 
registered with 301 units, bureaus of Catholic charities 
with 238, schools of social work with 137, councils of social 
agencies with 132, State Charities Aid Association with 
101, Salvation Army with 14, to choose a few specific cases. 
Some contribution of service had come from all other 
branches of social work. 

Has the balance between public and voluntary agencies 
changed during these last ten years? To answer that ques- 
tion, Mrs. Holsinger segregated the figures for the first 
and the second five years. In the first period, the ratio be- 


tween units emanating from public and voluntary agencies — 
(including laymen) stood at 40 to 60, and in the last five - 
years at approximately 50-50. Even a person pessimistic 
about the fate of voluntary social work can hardly take 
alarm at that change, especially when it is recognized that 
in New York State so many of the public welfare officials 
have been recruited from the voluntary agency staffs and 
have been good conference participants because of this 
breadth of experience and length of perspective. 

Mrs. Holsinger’s figures answer many other significant 
questions, but enough have been cited to warrant the con- 
clusion that during this last decade the New York State 
Conference on Social Work has “belonged” to the whole 
of the social welfare forces of the state. Its platform and 
its committees have been open to 2090 persons of all atti- 
tudes and beliefs, from all parts of the state, with all de- 
grees of public responsibility. It has come as near to being 
truly representative of the people who have been building 
the agencies of social welfare throughout the state, as we 
can well conceive. Moreover, there is nothing in the pic- 
ture to suggest that the character of this representation is 
not to continue. In any event, trends will be easily observ- 
able from year to year and if they appear to be getting out 
of hand in any way, they can be redirected. The composi- 
tion of the conference has not been a sociological accident 
in the past and need not be in the future. 


Training Schools ‘That Train 


By KATHRYN CLOSE 


“We get the failures of social work.” 

HIS brief sentence, spoken by the superintendent of 

a state school for juvenile delinquents was intended 

not as a description of her young wards but as an 
indictment of a community attitude which regards the insti- 
tution as a last resort after every other form of attempted 
rehabilitation has failed. In her voice was an edge of re- 
sentment for those who disregard the institution as a posi- 
tive instrument for rehabilitation. 

Last year the Osborne Association, a voluntary organi- 
zation devoted to the study and improvement of conditions 
in correctional institutions, published a report of its sur- 
vey of thirteen juvenile training schools.in the West North 
Central States. The survey was essentially an unprejudiced 
fact-finding study which noted admirable conditions where 
they existed, but the findings brought to light situations in 
certain institutions inconceivably inhumane and backward, 
revealing that with a few honorable exceptions, the “schools” 
were run like prisons with the repressive disciplines of some 
of the worst of them. The Osborne report gives backing to 
the community worker who argues, “Given such situations 
isn’t it our duty to keep children—no matter how delin- 
quent—out of institutions?” 

But what of those juvenile institutions that have been 
the trail-blazers, developing the standards on which the Os- 
borne Association based its study? Should they too be dis- 
regarded as instruments of rehabilitation? 

With this question in mind I visited four juvenile train- 
ing schools in two eastern states, Connecticut and New 
Jersey. They were schools administered by leaders in the 
institutional field. In them, if in any, would be evident the 
latent possibility of the use of the training school as any- 
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thing more constructive than a human dumping ground. 
My purpose was to see for myself the methods employed 
in progressive juvenile institutions, and to observe the 
trends they indicate. Ps 

First impact to hit my shoulder chip—an idea that pwblic 
institutions are outmoded—was the realization that these 
four institutions are schools, boarding schools, with a twenty- 
four-hour-day educational program. In spite of their dif- 
ferences—and they are as different as the personalities that 
direct them—each is concerned almost entirely with the 
education of the individual child. Education is the crux. of 
every phase of the school’s program whether academic, vo-. 
cational, recreational or disciplinary. 


O term the institutions “boarding schools” is not to_ 

imply a degree of “softness.” Their superintendents 
have not let theory rob them of realism. They know that 
each child has brought with him an individual problem of 
such proportions that it has prevented him from making a 
satisfactory adjustment to society. Therefore, their schools 
are boarding schools plus, with the plus representing a pro- 
gram of individual treatment unduplicated in any school | 
for normal children. They also know that each child, be- 
cause of his instability, is a potential danger to himself and 
every other child. Therefore they insist on discipline and a 
program of constant activity. The latter is probably the 
most noticeable difference between the training school and 
the ordinary school, Even while comparing the amazing sim- 
ilarity between the physical setting of one of these schools 
and my own college, I was aware of something lackin 
This, I presently realized, was the absence of idle groups of 
girls lolling under trees or strolling casually about the cam 


a 
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pus. In these schools every pupil is busy at an appointed 
task, either in the classroom or on a work assignment. 

While these institutions are educational, their emphasis 
on individuality gives their program a social work approach. 
In both states the child’s legal commitment is until the age 
_ of twenty-one. His length of stay in the school is deter- 
mined by periodic classifications in which his progress in 
school work, vocational training, and conduct is consid- 
ered, and in which psychological, physical and emotional 
conditions are important factors. These classifications also 
are used to determine any changes in the child’s program 
within the school. Interim classifications may be made on 
the proposal of any staff member who feels that the child’s 
program is in need of revision, or at the request of the 
child himself. The child’s whole training program, the 
choice of his academic grade, his vocational classes, his work 
assignment, and, generally, his cottage placement are deter- 
mined by these classifications. The studies are not employed 
as a means of lumping the children into types, but are 
strictly individual*analyses which derive the rather mislead- 
ing name “‘classification” from the fact that they are used 
as a basis of planning for the child. 

Three of the schools I visited follow the practice of plac- 
ing each new child in quarantine for a specified period. 
During this period, observations and tests are made upon 
which the first classification is based. The one institution 
which does not use the quarantine system places the child 
in a cottage at once on the theory that too many adjust- 
ments only add to the child’s confusion. 


HESE schools are built on cottage plans. In the cot- 
tages the children live in small groups which attain 
something of the family atmosphere. In them, too, the child 
finds a center for his loyalty. Two of the institutions—one 


tage serve as a center around which a child can develop a 
sense of belonging, a sort of family pride. Competition be- 
tween the cottages is based not only on athletic rivalry, al- 
though this is an important source of enthusiasm among 
the children, but also upon honors. In one girl’s school the 
school banner—awarded in bi-monthly assemblies attended 
by all the children—goes to that cottage with the highest 
honor score, the score being an evaluation of such things 
_as neatness of the cottage, general deportment of its group, 
lack of friction and other factors requisite to a harmonious 
family life. “Banner day” is not something superimposed 
by the staff. The children display a real interest in whether 


or not their cottage has a chance for the banner and—par- . 


ticularly on “banner eve’—are keenly aware of their cot- 
tage’s score. 

In one of the boy’s schools, a flower show, to be hence- 
forth an annual event, offers another focus for cottage 
pride, Cottages are judged on their general landscaping 
and horticultural achievements. All spring and summer long 
digging, planting and weeding goes on. In the fall when the 
gala day arrives the boys are rewarded not only with the 
realization of the beauty they have helped to create but 
with the personal satisfaction of being able to say: “Our 
cottage had the best glads”. . . “Our cottage got a prize for 


hich is difficult to establish in a congregate institution, is 
d to be extremely valuable in restoring the stability of 
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in each state—make a very definite effort to have the cot- 


In the Connecticut institutions cottage assignment is 
based mainly upon the classification studies. Children never 
are grouped according to their offenses but according to 
where it seems likely, with their particular mental and emo- 
tional qualities, they can make the best adjustment. If ex- 
perience shows that a particular cottage atmosphere is seri- 
ously hampering a child’s adjustment, either because of 
incongeniality with the cottage parents or with the other 
children, a change is made. In these two Connecticut in- 
stitutions there is no separation of white and colored chil- 
dren and, it is said, practically no trouble on the score of 
race prejudice. The only difficulty arising from the absence 
of racial separation is the cropping up of occasional 
“crushes,” the white children for the Negroes, though these 
also occur among children of the same race. If these crushes 
appear to have homosexual origin the offenders are sepa- 
rated. 


N the New Jersey institutions, white children and Ne- 

groes have a separate cottage life, but they mingle for 
all the school activities. Authorities emphasize as an advan- 
tage the fact that this separation enables them to employ 
high grade Negro workers to supervise the colored children 
in their home life. This advantage, however, is only fol- 
lowed up in one of the schools, and there it is offset to 
some extent by other factors. Although the school’s popu- 
lation is 50 percent colored, there are fewer cottages for 
the Negroes than for the whites, which makes it impossi- 
ble to carry out cottage assignments for the Negro children 
with as much regard for the classification studies as can 
enter into the white children’s assignments. 

At one of the boy’s schools visited, there is an ingenious 
arrangement for the grouping of children found to be ex- 
ceptionally unstable, who would be miserable in any part 
of the school set-up. This takes the form of “an institution 
within an institution,” called “the hamlet.”” The hamlet is 
a group of attractive, frame ‘“doll-houses’—dquite half a 
mile from the rest of the school. Here some twenty boys, 
who at the big school would be plagued by their compan- 
ions because of some speech defect, physical disfigurement, 
or “queerness,” or who for some other reason find it im- 
possible to get along with other boys, have their own cot- 
tage, their own schoolhouse, their own shops. They have 
separate work assignments and mingle with the boys at the 
school proper only at entertainments in the auditorium. 

Segregation has a meaning within institutions, far more 
formidable to the children than racial segregation or classi- 
fied grouping. It is punishment segregation, practiced in 
only one of the four institutions that I visited. The prob- 
lem of discipline, difficult in any school, is intensified in 
schools where every child is a problem child. All 
four schools have eliminated completely the theory that 
training schools are institutions of punishment. However, 
they recognize the necessity of maintaining discipline with- 
in the institution and the value of inculcating the habit of 
obedience. 

To accomplish this the schools employ a variety of meth- 
ods. The institution which practices punishment segregation 
has abandoned an old prison-barred segregation unit and 
uses the ground floor of the hospital instead. This, the school 
authorities maintain, impresses the boys with the idea that 
incorrigibility is a form of sickness, thus deflating the im- 
portance of being “tough.” The other institutions use “pun- 
ishment clothes” and rescind privileges. None of the insti- 
tutions has corporal punishment in any form. 
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One of the girls’ schools practices an interesting form of 
self-government. Here the focus of the whole training pro- 
gram is to fit the girls to become citizens in the outside 
world. Each cottage has a self-government council, consist- 
ing of a president, a vice-president and three other officers, 
all girls in good standing elected by their cottage compan- 
ions. The officers meet once a week to discuss cottage prob- 
lems and parliamentary methods with the self-government 
supervisor, a staff member who devotes full time to the 
work. At periodic intervals each cottage holds a self-gov- 
ernment meeting to consider what shall be done to girls 
with “reports.” The cottage president presides, and the 
girls, after careful study of offenses and skillful interpola- 
tions by the self-government supervisor, assign the penal- 
ties. The school authorities believe that this system im- 
presses on each girl her responsibility to the group, a 
responsibility which they hope she will carry into the 
community. Though the three other schools reject self-gov- 
ernment on the grounds that children, often essentially cruel, 
are not capable of judging one another, authorities of this 
school maintain that the careful supervision by their self- 
government adviser eliminates any possible unfairness. 

Outstanding is the impression a visitor receives at any 
of these four schools of the easy, pleasant relationship be- 
tween the children and the staff. In one school, with 180 
girls, each member of the staff including the superintendent 
knows every child personally. In all the schools, no one is 
too busy to stop and say a friendly word to any passing 
child. In turn the children’s greetings appear frank and 
spontaneous. That the relationship is not superficial on the 
part of the children was indicated by the cottage party 
given for a favorite staff member on the night of my visit. 
That it is sincere on the part of the staff members is indi- 
cated by their willingness to devote one night a week of 
their “spare” time to conducting hobby clubs. 


N institution is only as good as its staff,” says an au- 
thority in the field. The theories offered on this sub- 
ject by the heads of the institutions visited would fill a book. 
But underneath them all were two fundamentals. First, the 
staff member must be a specialist in the field in which he is 
employed; if a teacher, he must have a state teacher’s cer- 
tificate; if a parole officer, he must be a trained or experi- 
enced social worker; if a carpenter, he must have skill at 
his trade. Second, in addition to his special qualification, 
each staff member must have the patience, insight and judg- 
ment necessary to get along with difficult children. The 
carpenter and plumber, under whom the children are as- 
‘signed to work, need these characteristics as much as the 
classroom teacher. Said one of the superintendents: ‘“The 
first test in the final selection of a staff member rests, of 
course, on the judgment of the superintendent; the second, 
and by far the hardest, in the judgment of the children.” 
The children put every new staff member through a severe 
ordeal, practically hazing. Only when he has passed an 
indefinable test do they relent. 

In any consideration of institutions it is evident that their 
progress or stagnation hinges on the question of qualified 
personnel in the policy forming staff. In those middlewest- 
ern states where certain schools were ‘‘exposed” by the 
Osborne Association, the appointment of superintendents 
was largely political. This resulted not only in lack of 
qualified direction in the schools but also in a lack of the 
stability and continuity of administration necessary to long 
term planning. On the other hand, no one could talk to any 
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of the superintendents of the New Jersey and Connecticut 
schools without catching a sense of competence and under- 
standing of the job. These superintendents were in every 
instance selected by a lay board which serves without com- 
pensation and with terms long enough to overlap the terms 
of several governors. One of them is an educator recruited 
from the academic world; two are social workers, one from 
the family field, the other from a public welfare depart- _ 
ment; one is an institution career man who worked his way 
up from other staff positions. Their backgrounds, personali- 
ties and methods differ, but their philosophies are essentially 
the same. 


LL of them are searching for answers to the same ques- 
tions: granted that a good institution exists—and these 
superintendents believe in theit work—what is its place 
in the community? Must training schools for delinquent, 
but otherwise normal, children be crowded with mental 
defectives because other institutions are full? Are various 
“try-outs,” to “save” a child from commitment, good for 
the child? One superintendent told of many children say- 
ing on their arrival at the school: “I’m glad to be some 
place I can stay for a while.” 

Another question which keeps hammering at these men 
and women who believe in the institution as a constructive 
force is how to extend their tested experience and policies 
to the places where they are sorely needed, how to leaven 
what the Osborne study indicates is a pretty sodden lump. 
They are not too patient with social workers “on the out- 
side” who look down their noses at the mention of institu- 
tions, without differentiating between them or really know- 
ing much about their philosophy or methods. Is it not the 
obligation of community social workers, these superintend- 
ents ask, to inform themselves about the institutions, to de- 
velop public confidence in the good ones and to aid in 
strengthening the poor ones? 

“Social workers in this day and age show little aware- 
ness of the opportunity for professional careers afforded *by 
juvenile institutions,” said a public welfare official. “Good 
superintendents are practically impossible to find. About 
the only way to get one is by robbing some other institution. 
Civil service has not solved the problem of selecting per- 
sons with the nice balance of educational background, so- 
cial philosophy, practical experience, administrative com 
petence and personal characteristics which these responsible 
positions require. Most schools of social work have little 
concern for educating and training students for this field, 
although its needs are evident. How can our institutions 
measure up to social work standards unless social workers 
themselves take a part in shaping their policies and prde- 
tices? How can they progress in their social se if 
they are ignored?” 

My visit to the four training schools in Connecticut and 
New Jersey convinced me that there is ample reason for . 
pondering these questions. What I saw was not perfect— 
few machineries for dealing with human beings are. But I 
did see institutions within which the potentialities of each 
human being are regarded as well worth an effort toward 
development; institutions where policies are based on the 
dignity of every child, no matter how “hopeless” he has ap- 
peared to others. These schools are demonstrating that 
conditions deplored by the Osborne Association need not 
exist; they are proving that the training school can be a 
constructive social force, an instrument for individual 
rehabilitation. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


By VIRGINIA STARKWEATHER 
Welfare Department, White Pine County, Nevada 


rity in White Pine County, Ne- 
vada, is pretty rudimentary; we 
have no rich vein of aroused civic 
consciousness to open up, no developed 
social resources to tap. Some people 
imply that we lack any chance for sal- 
_ vation. A sister of one of our clients 
- wrote: “I haven’t heard from my 
F brother in fifteen years, but White Pine 
_ County is just where I’d expect him 
_ to be—out where gambling, drinking 
__ and everything is wide open.” 
t On our Main Street we have seven- 
: teen saloons and gambling houses, as 
® 
: 


Pie in Wie G for social secu- 


well as a red-light section. We’re wild 
west and typically frontier. We work 
hard and we play hard; we drink and 
_ we gamble. We throng Main Street on 
H Saturday night and pay days, trying to 
_ forget that we’re poor and _ insecure. 
_ Our town is wide open, and when we 
_ ride, we ride high. It’s the limit or 
nothing, or, as we say, “Chicken today 
and feathers tomorrow.” Gambling and 
prostitution are legal; all gambling 
i debts must be paid. Up until 1937, 
_ however, it was illegal to give any form 
_ of public relief. Someone has said that 
_ pioneers have horse .sense, card sense, 
_ and money sense, but not a particle of 
social sense—and that surely describes 
us, all the way ’round. 
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White PINE CouNTY MAY BE NO- 
_ where to many of you, but without 
_ crowding we can tuck between our 
: county lines all of Rhode Island, Dela- 
__ware and Connecticut. We're high 
_ among beautiful mountains, but we 
work under them, in the mines, for our 
living. We have the largest man-made 
_ copper pit in the world. Seventy percent 
of our taxes come from two mining cor- 
porations and the railroads. The latter 
now employ 2753 of our men. Housing, 
living, health and working conditions 
are excellent for the skilled and regular 
employes of the mining companies, but 
for the casual and migratory workers 
they are not adequate for decency. The 
fact that there is little permanency of 
residence in mining camps makes prop- 
erty owners reluctant to build houses 
to rent. The workers themselves do not 
have the cash to build homes. 

It has been said that there are no 


slum conditions in the West. It seems 
to me, however, that the only difference 
between the East and the West is that 
we have more fresh air in the West. 
Ely, our county seat, has schools, 
churches, lodges and civic clubs and 
many forms of social activity highly 
beneficial for the people who partici- 
pate in them. But many of the casual 
and migratory workers do not have any 
contact whatever with these things. 


| Prospecting for Social Security 


ONE GROUP CERTAIN TO NEED PUBLIC 
aid are the men who are trying to mine 
on a small scale. Their income always 
is uncertain and generally small. Their 
families often lack the simplest necessi- 
ties of life, and since they live in iso- 
lated, remote places, the element of 
distance makes it difficult for them to 
get such social service. 

There are 168 farms in White Pine 
County; the farmers largely Spanish 
and French Basque. Deeply in debt, 
because of unwise expansion or invest- 
ments or because of drought and low 
commodity prices, a large number of 
these farmers have been forced on 
WPA. Distances make any service to 
them arduous and expensive. Doctors 
charge a dollar a mile for day visits; 
$1.50 a mile for night calls. If a body 
lives twenty-five or thirty miles out in 
the country, the chances are he’ll prob- 
ably die without the help of a doctor; 
and that’s not meant to be funny, be- 
cause that’s really about the way it 
works out. Things being as they are, 
doctors usually aren’t called unless it’s 
a dying matter. When sickness over- 
takes our people the situation is pretty 
tragic. As one old miner said: “’There’s 
just one thing to do when a fellow gets 


Survey Midmonthly will welcome from 
workers “at the grass roots” brief ac- 
counts, such as this, of the setting in 
which they function. This vivid portray- 
al of White Pine County, Nevada, was 
one of four such word pictures presented 


at a session of the National Conference 
of Social Work in Buffalo. In Miss 
Starkweather, Nevada had its first rep- 
resentative on a National Conference 
program. In appreciation of this dis- 
tinction the state chipped in on the ex- 
penses of her trip to Buffalo. 


sick, either get married or go to a hos- 
pital.” But in White Pine County 
women are scarce and hospitals scarcer. 
Our two major health hazards are 
tuberculosis and silicosis, both of which 
call for education in prevention, rather 
than for medication. 

But I have been asked what the so- 
cial security program is accomplishing 
in White Pine County. Specifically, it 
is giving a small measure of security to 
146 old people under the old age as- 
sistance plan. A public health nursing 
service has been set up in the state, 
with a nurse to each of the seven dis- 
tricts. The nurse in our district covers 
an area of 15,000 square miles. Impos- 
sible as her job might seem, a marked 
improvement in general health condi- - 
tions has resulted from her efforts. 


NEVADA HAS NOT YET AVAILED HER- 
self of the aid to dependent children 
part of the social security program. We 
feel pretty desperate about the plight of 
our children whenever we allow our- 
selves to think about them. We have 
one state orphans’ home. Mothers’ pen- 
sions and any aid to dependent children 
are left to the county. Resources for the 
care of tuberculous and feebleminded 
children are practically nil. Our com- 
munities are not educated to the value 
of foster home care for dependent chil- 
dren. Aid to the blind is still a county 
responsibility. We are obliged to admit 
that our present social welfare efforts 
are not the outgrowth of any commu- 
nity sense of social responsibility, 
though we see signs of a budding of 
that sense. 

It is apparent that social security in 
White Pine County is, as yet, more a 
well-intentioned gesture than an ac- 
complished fact. We are still in the 
prospecting stage; but rough as our 
product may be and unskillful and ex- 
perimental as our professional efforts 
may be, we are encouraged and moti- 
vated by the vision of something bet- 
ter, just as the prospecting miner al- 
ways has before him a vision of the 
final rich strike. We are not too credu- 
lous, however, and we’d trade our stake 
in Utopia for present aid for our de- 
pendent children, for our mothers, for 
the blind, and for more health services. 
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MISS BAILEY GOES VISITING 


‘You Can’t Push the McGuires’ 


| 


By GERTRUDE SPRINGER | 


66 ISS THOMAS, 
Eva’s come back.” 
From the conster- 


nation on the secretary’s face 
and from the stricken way Miss 
Thomas said ‘“Eva!!” Miss 
Bailey recognized a bombshell. 
Only a bombshell, she was sure, 
could have broken in on the 
hour which Miss Thomas had safeguarded for her. Miss 
Bailey had traveled long miles for that hour, for the chance 
to hear at first hand the story of how child welfare services 
were sending down delicate but promising roots in a “stern 
and rockbound” New England community. But now Eva, 
whoever she might be, was back. The hour, probably, was 
gone, but in its place was the chance to see Miss Thomas 
in action. 

Hard on the heels of the worried secretary came Eva, 
her weedy, thirteen-year-old body shaken with sobs that 
_ broke into wails at sight of Miss Thomas: “I won’t stay 
there. I want my mother. I want my gramma. I want to 
go ho-ome.” 

Miss Bailey suffered for Miss Thomas. This was no 
scene for “company,” but obviously there was nothing for 
Miss Thomas to do but deal with it. 

Under the influence of a dry handkerchief and a gulp 
of water, Eva quieted down. She couldn’t sta-and the sum- 
mer camp... the girls were mean to her. . . the lady 
picked on her. . . . “Don’t sco-old me.” 

“Why should I scold you?” Miss Thomas was as calm 
as a June day. ‘““You wanted to go and then you wanted 
to come home and here you are. How did you get here? 
Hitchhike? (A hang-dog nod from Eva.) Well, run along 
home now.” 

“But,” Eva hesitated, ““Ain’t you coming with me? Ain’t 
you gonna tell my mother?” 


“Why no. You’re the one who wants to see her. So run 


along and see her.” 

Miss Thomas, as the door closed behind the slightly de- 
flated Eva, made a brave attempt at recovery, ‘““Now, where 
were we? Oh yes—the selectmen. . . .” 

“Oh let the selectmen go,” said Miss Bailey hastily, 
“tell me about Eva.” 

Eva, it seemed, was the not-quite-yet problem child of a 
family that for three generations had nonchalantly defied 
every town standard of decency. ““They’re called ‘the Mc- 
Guires,’ though an old man is the only one of the name. 
No one knows how many of them live in that tumbledown 
old house on the river. There’s Great-grandsir McGuire, 
who still gets drunk and disorderly, and another disrepu- 
table old man who may be either a brother or a cronie; 
there’s Great-grandsir’s daughter, she’s Grandma, a scan- 
dal in her day, whose old ‘boy friends’ keep turning up for 
indefinite stays; there’s one of her ex-husbands who lives 
in the barn with an alleged cousin and a feebleminded 
young woman, who may or may not be the ex’s daughter. 
And then there’s Mrs. Benson, Eva’s mother.” 

Miss Thomas’ tone told Miss Bailey that here was the 
rub. ‘“She’s the most cheerful and plausible human that 
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With this article Survey Midmonthly renews 
a series of articles long familiar to its readers 
in which “Miss Bailey,” traveling about the 
country, turns seasoned, experienced eyes on 
social work at the grass roots. 
“Almost Everybody Knows Best’ 
Where the Law Says It Is.” 


ever lived. When her husband 
was committed to a veteran’s 
hospital five years ago she and 
her three children came home, 
promptly followed by a ‘boy 
friend,’ equally cheerful and 
plausible. He works just enough 
to get by, but the old folks and 
children adore him and Mrs. 
Benson says she may marry him if she gets a divorce. The 
children are perfectly normal kids. 

“When I came here last year to ‘demonstrate’ child wel- 
fare services in a community that only faintly suspected it 
needed them, ‘the McGuires’ were laid in my lap with, in 
effect, ‘Now let’s see you do your stuff.’ 

“Of course there was no case record of the family but 
the townspeople told me plenty. All through the generations 
this family had been periodically ‘on the town.’ No one 
knew what the cost had been in food, medical and institu- 
tional care, in ‘birthing’ and burying. And now the town 
saw a fourth generation, Mrs. Benson’s children, coming 
along. ‘Somebody ought to do something.’ ” 

“And you were that somebody?” put in Miss Bailey. 

“Well, wasn’t I? The Social Security Act says: “... for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent and neglect- 
ed children and children in danger of becoming delinquent,’ 
and the U. S. Children’s Bureau and the State Welfare 
Department have put me here to do that job. If the Ben- 
son kids don’t need protection and prevention, who do? 


Coming: 
’s; “Home Is 


ROM the beginning, I have tried to make it cleat— 

only it hasn’t stayed clear—that the morals and’the 
way of life of this family were no responsibility of mine 
except as the children were affected. My problem was how 
to get at the children, how to ‘protect and prevent’ in that 
particular family setting. It was up to me, and me alone. 
Our people don’t want children to suffer cold and hunger, 
but beyond that we’re not very concerned. And as for the 
McGuires, the town was ag’in them, root and branch. 

“TI suppose I could have barged in, gone to court and 
removed the children from the home. But I was not sure — 
that the’ community would stand behind me—people are 
funny; they shrink from going to court and swearing to 
things that for years they’ve talked about as facts—and I 
was far from sure myself that it was the right thing to on 

Miss Bailey knew that feeling. Even now, after her years 
in social work, she was “far from sure” of herself in any 
action that involved the lives of other people. 

“But you had to make a start ?” 

“Yes,” went on Miss Thomas, “and Eva seemed to be 
the place to make it. She’s coming to an age when the way 
of life in that house on the river, let alone its appalling 
dirt and disorder, certainly is not good for her. 

“Don’t think I didn’t try to do something about the 
home, especially its sodden poverty. But that meant more 
relief from the town and I was up against a stone wall. I 
had to concentrate somewhere, so I concentrated on Eva. 
Her best chance I thought would be in a simple decent home. 
in another community, where she could work for her keep 
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and go to school. By luck I knew of a home tnat tilled the 
bill and that agreed to take her. 

“Now, of course, I wanted some backing for my neat 
little scheme from townspeople who had had Eva and 
her tribe on their minds—and necks—long before I came 
on the scene. So I went to the selectmen, the minister, the 
school teacher and so on. They listened, and that was about 
all. It would be a good tfick if I could do it. 

“Then I went to the house on the river. I’d been there 
frequently before and knew as many of the tribe as you 
could lay a finger on at any one time, but at the first faint 
suggestion of doing something about Eva I found myself 
facing a mass meeting. Even the dogs joined in. 

“We didn’t get very far that first session, or the second, 
but little by little my proposal took hold. Eva, at first in- 
different, began to see herself as a heroine. 


66 AND Miss Bailey,’’ Miss Thomas leaned over the desk 

in her earnestness, “you can’t imagine the solidarity 
of that family. If wasn’t just a front against a hostile com- 
munity; these people stood together because, after their own 
fashion they loved one another. Yes, I mean love. Back of 
all the sordidness was an unshakable family bond and a sort 
of harmony and ease in everyday life that I couldn’t believe. 
You have to take that into account, don’t you?” 

Miss Bailey, remembering her life-long preachments on 
family strengths, agreed that you did, and added, “You 
had to do a lot of waiting and listening, didn’t you?” 

“Did I!! And don’t forget that I felt the townspeople 
around in a sort of cool, aloof circle, watching the perform- 
ance. There’s no privacy to case work in this town. Be- 
lieve me I know now what is meant by the need for train- 
ing and insight. I needed a lot more than I have. 

“Well, the upshot was that the McGuires agreed, un- 
doubtedly by the discussion method, to let Eva ‘go away to 
school,’ as they put it, and finally the great day came when 
all clean and combed and twittery she climbed into my lit- 
tle car after a leave-taking like a bride starting on her 
honeymoon. When I got home that night I felt like Han- 
nibal after he crossed the Alps. 

“As I let myself into the office next morning, the phone 
was ringing. Yes, you’ve guessed it. It was Mrs. Cope, the 
foster mother. Eva had eaten a good supper, helped with 
the dishes, settled herself in her little room and gone to 
bed. And now she was gone, bag and baggage, and what 
should Mrs. Cope do about it. Have you ever had a brick 
like that fall on your head?” 

Miss Bailey’s nod sent Miss Thomas on with the story. 

“Before’I could decide what to do first, in walks Eva, 
full of tears and dust and homesick misery. She’d climbed 
out the window and walked and wept through the night, 
until, at daylight she got a hitch into town. All I knew to 
do with her was to clean her up a little and take her home. 
To my surprise and certainly to hers, her welcome was not 
enthusiastic. Seeing that her people took with a grain of 
salt her story of Mrs. Cope’s ‘meanness,’ I pulled out to 
let the family work it out by themselves. 

“The next day Mrs. Benson, always cheerful, came in 
to tell me that Eva wanted to go back to the Copes. 
_ “That time Eva lasted two days; the third time—yes, 
he long-suffering Copes consented to a third try—she lasted 
only one. The town had plenty to talk about. 

“Perhaps at that point I should have given up my plan 
for Eva, certainly it didn’t seem to be getting any for- 
der. But curiously enough the McGuires didn’t want 
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to. We agreed, however, that she musth’t go back to the 
Copes. Perhaps a summer camp, with a lot going on, might 
be a less dislocating change for her. Anyway we all, in- 
cluding a perennially penitent Eva, agreed to try it, and by 
hook and crook I wangled her into the camp in the woods 
that the state American Legion supports. Two days ago 
I took her there and today she’s back. Oh, wait a minute, 
I must let the camp know she’s here.” 

Miss ‘Thomas hung up the telephone with a resigned 
headshake, “The same old story. She seemed perfectly con- 
tented, but this morning she wasn’t there. They’ve been 
hunting for her. And now, what would you do?” 

Miss Bailey hadn’t the slightest idea. She and Miss 
Thomas agreed that a plan was only good if it worked 
and this one hadn’t. To come dramatically home had be- 
come an act for Eva and to take her back to camp would 
only give her a further chance to stage it. Miss ‘Thomas 
thought it might not be:so simple this time for Eva to 
square herself with her family. They were getting tired 
and, in their way, a little ashamed of her performance. 

“T suppose,” said Miss Thomas thoughtfully, “that the 
McGuires will have to work this out their own way, with 
me standing by until I’m wanted. Certainly that house- 
hold is no place for a thirteen-year-old girl, but someway 

. a family strength is there that we ought to be able to 
build on for Eva and for the other children. I don’t believe 
you can help them by bucking it, but what to do next.” 

“Why do anything right away?” countered Miss Bailey. 
“Why not practice watchful waiting? The family now is 
seeing Eva as a person and is having some slight stirring of 
responsibility toward her. That plan of yours wasn’t a 
washout if it has accomplished that much. Sit tight for 
awhile; keep in with the family; take it for granted that 
they want advantages for Eva, but let them make the next 
move. You’ll not get anywhere pushing the McGuires.” 


‘©. UT the townspeople,” faltered Miss Thomas, only 

slightly comforted, “I can just hear them, ‘Can’t 
see as that new-fangled social worker can do any more 
than the town’s been doin’ for forty years.’ ” 

“T wouldn’t let that worry me too much, You can’t push 
the town either. But I always have found it a good idea 
to beat a story on its rounds. If I were you I’d put on my 
hat and run, not walk, with the story to the selectmen and 
the minister and the others you consulted in the first place. 
But keep your chin up; show them that you haven’t pulled 
down your sail, but are just making a new tack.” 

This visit, Miss Bailey told herself as she walked down 
the. street to where her car was parked, hadn’t turned out 
the way she had anticipated. Few of her visits did. She had 
ceme expecting to hear more or less formally about how 
the new federally sponsored child welfare services were 
taking form in this tradition-bound community. Instead 
she had been let in on a case which held all the elements 
with which this or any other case work service must reck- 
on, whatever its setting. Here were habitual poverty and 
deep-rooted community mores, family strength and family 
weakness and a new generation growing up with no foot- 
ing at all in the “American way of life.” 

As Miss Bailey turned the key in her car she figura- 
tively took off her silly new fall hat to the young women, 
and men too, who, armed with sound principles, courage 
and common sense were doing a job as pioneer as if they 
moved about in covered wagons. “They’re carrying the 
torch—God bless ’em.” 
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The Common Welfare 


Warnings 


ELL worth emphasis are remarks made by Col, F. 

C. Harrington, Work Projects commissioner, in a 
recent radio address. Sticking pins in the inflated dreams of 
those Pollyannas who can see the “‘bright”’ side of the Euro- 
pean war—an expected employment boom in this country— 
he pointed out that war goods production can be counted on 
to reduce our total employment only by about one sixth. 
This would not even be enough to take care of the 600,000 
new workers entering the labor market each year in excess 
of older workers leaving. Aware that even a slight boom 
will increase the ever present pressure to eliminate WPA, 
the commissioner reminded his audience that only a negli- 
gible number of the 1,300,000 released from WPA during 
the past year have as yet been absorbed by private industry. 
He estimated that in addition to the two million workers 
now on WPA and the 600,000 new workers, there are ap- 
proximately eight million unemployed in the country. Said 
he: “Provide real jobs for WPA workers and you can have 
them and welcome. But do not ask us to dismiss any more 
workers because of predicted jobs to come from the Euro- 
pean war.” 

Colonel Harrington also warned against relying on a 
war boom which can be followed only by “economic dislo- 
cation.” He maintained that there is still plenty of public 
work that needs to be done in this country—low cost hous- 
ing, flood control, conservation—which could be made into 
WPA projects to the advantage not only of the unemployed 
but of business and industry. ““Our democracy will be more 
secure if the economic and social well-being of this country 
is grounded on the making of things for our own citizens to 
use and enjoy—and not on the misfortunes of Europe.” 


Student Finances 
Sit anions opinion as to methods of financing their 


education is set forth in a report submitted to President 
Butler of Columbia University by Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man of the Graduate School of Journalism. It is based on a 
poll taken by Professor Elmo Roper of the Journalism 
faculty, covering a cross-section of students in fifteen uni- 
versities. 

Replies from questionnaires and personal interviews, in- 
dicate that: the largest group, about 42 percent, prefers 
part time employment; over 32 percent, scholarships; about 
14 percent, loans from the university or from private 
sources; only 7 percent, state or federal aid. To a second 
question: “‘Are there any of these forms from which you 
think students should not receive financial assistance?” the 
report states that 5 percent oppose part time work; 24 
percent, government aid; 27 percent, loans. The report in- 
cludes no definition of “part time work” nor of “govern- 
ment aid,” and does not state whether definitions accom- 
panied the questions. 

Whatever the validity of the inquiry, this report of its 
findings is apt to mislead, since it is at no point related to 
the current situation. It implies that “government aid” 
could be provided only in the form of “doles” and disre- 
gards the fact that last year more than 88,000 young people 
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were able to remain in college or university through gov- 
ernment aid—part time employment financed by National 
Youth Administration grants. This year, an increased ap- 
propriation will mean an enlargement of this program. At 
Columbia University, where in 1938-9 there were 4173 
students in the NYA age group (sixteen to twenty-four), 
the NYA quota was 375. Applications exceeded this figure. 

The report fails to give student opinion on government 
aid in the form of part time employment; nor does it make 
clear the differences in opinion, or even whether any dif- 
ference in student opinion exists, as between wages for part 
time work from this source and part time wages paid by the 
fraternity-house steward, the college book store, or the 
Kampus Klothes Shoppe. 


Footnote to War 
ECENT headlines have tended to obscure the plight 


of the refugees from Spain who are now crowded 
into military and civilian camps in France. They number 
315,000, another 10,000 in Algeria. Seventy thousand of 
them are children; 167,932 are former Spanish Republican 
soldiers now in special French military concentration 
camps. The rest are women and older men. To date, less 
than twenty thousand have been settled in Latin America, 
although there is the prospect that between now and 
November twenty thousand more may follow them. Those 
who are left behind are living in frightful squalor in the 
temporary camps and upon the meager subsistence which 
France has provided. Urgent cables have been received 
by the Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, which, in cooperation with other 
agencies in other countries, is attempting to raise funds fgr 
food, medical care and other immediate necessities in the 
camps. Few of the refugees can safely return to Spain; 
indeed, their number is daily increased by newcomers who 
manage to flee from the present Spanish government. The 
United States quota of the Spanish Refugee Relief Cam- 
paign is a million dollars. The campaign committee an; 
nounces that 100 chapters are functioning. throughout the 
United States in the drive for funds, spurred on by cables 
stating that if support is not immediately forthcoming, the 
French government will return 50,000 to Spain despite 
the treatment which they expect there. ‘ 
At a recent meeting of the Social Workers Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, decision was taken to continue 
actively as a participating organization in the present refief 
campaign. 


> 


Government Employes’ Union 


WO hundred delegates attended the first national con- 
vention of the State, County and Municipal Workers 
of America meeting in New York City as this issue goes to 
press. Among the problems scheduled for discussion are in- 
creases in the “static wages’ of public employes to cover 


wartime rise in the cost of living; and the extension of . 
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social security and labor legislation to include workers in | 


the public service. 
The union was chartered by the Congress of Industrial 
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Organizations in July 1937. At that time, it included ten 
locals and had 8000 members. It now has 231 locals, and 
more than 50,000 members. Since its establishment, the 
union has functioned under policies formulated with the 
guidance of the CIO. Its leaders, Abram Flaxer, presi- 
dent, and Henry W. Wenning, secretary-treasurer, were 
appointed by the parent organization. At this writing, dele- 
gates to the convention are drawing up a permanent con- 


officers and executive board members. 

One of the chief addresses at the convention was given by 
William Hodson, New York City’s commissioner of wel- 
fare. Mr. Hodson listed four basic rights of civil service 
employes as the right to organize, to seek redress of griev- 
ances, to know specifically the standards of performance 
expected of them, and protection against unjust dismissal. 
He described the ‘‘staff relations unit” and the “impartial 
hearing board,” through which his department seeks to im- 
_ plement these principles. He added: 

So long as persons are added to the public payroll or taken 
therefrom by reason of political changes or to satisfy the 
whims of elected or appointed officials who hold power for the 
moment, there can never be a real career service, because a 
career should rest upon ability to do the work at hand and 
should not be jeopardized by considerations which are wholly 
extraneous to good performance. Security of tenure should be 
the reward of efficient discharge of duty which neither per- 
sonal prejudice nor partisan advantage can destroy. 


In the Same Boat 


OGS and humans vied for attention at the recent con- 

vention of the American Humane Association where 
proposals were made for keeping track of both. One speak- 
er suggested that the association set about tagging some 
300,000 persons, “many of them gypsies,” who roam the 
country today. Another felt that society would benefit by 
the “noseprinting” of dogs which somehow would save 
them from theft. The dog-lover had his plan worked out in 
far greater detail than the “gypsy” tagger who seemed 
somewhat at a loss as to how to catch his taggees. A possi- 
bility which apparently did not occur to him would be for 
the agencies concerned with humans to borrow dog-catch- 
ers from those concerned with animals. 


The Army and the CCC 


HILE youth abroad is mobilized for war, thousands 
of young Americans are being mobilized for peace 
and conservation in the 1502 camps of the Civilian Con- 
_ servation Corps. But with the outbreak of European war, 
the question of providing military training for CCC en- 
rollees is being increasingly agitated. Outwardly, at least, 
the Corps is more completely civilian than it hitherto has 
been. Until a few months ago army officers administered 
the camps. But when last spring a “rider” on an unrelated 
act of Congress extended to army reserve officers on active 
duty the same death and disability benefits as those accruing 
to the families of regular army men killed or disabled on 
duty, civilians superseded army officers as camp administra- 
mn 

tors. eet groups were elated by the result of the “rider,” 


; oC enrollees argue that it would be nea voluntary ; 
it would give these young men opportunity to lay the 
undwork of a military education; and that to have a 
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stitution, and will then proceed to the election of national 


be a national asset. Critics hold that one af the great values 
of the Corps has been the emphasis on creative, not destruc- 
tive, activities, and that to include drill on any basis would 
be a step in the direction of universal military training in 
this country. 

Robert Fechner, CCC director, insists that the emphasis 
of the Corps will continue to be on the rehabilitation of 
jcbless young men, and the conservation of the country’s 
natural resources. 

However, there is nothing in CCC legislation which 
would prohibit military training in the Corps. Public opin- 
ion will undoubtedly be the factor that determines whether 
or not the enrollees turn from tree planting, erosion con- 
trol, trail making, to the manual of arms and bayonet drill. 


Tourist, 1939 


Time: the month of September, 1939. PLace: England, 
the High Seas, and the U.S.A. A glimpse of the world of 
today as seen through the experiences of one American 
traveler.... A steady stream of children being evacuated 
in England. For three days mothers grimly holding onto 
their smiles as they send their boys and girls away. The 
declaration of war, and these same women bidding goodbye 
to their men in uniforms setting out for an unknown des- 
tination. The English, and foreigners, too, calm, hastening 
to obey orders to secure gas masks at once. A sudden air 
alarm followed by anti-aircraft shooting. Nightly blackouts. 
Advice given here and there to a confused American... . 
Ten days later, embarkation on an American ship, the for- 
tunate holder of a ticket calling for a cot in a hastily im- 
provised dormitory in the bar... . Two “peaceful” days at 
sea on a ship carrying twice its normal capacity of passen- 
gers. Suddenly an S.O.S. . .. 250 miles away was a British 
freighter attacked by a submarine. A quick decision by the 
captain to retrace his course . . . the rescue of a crew of 
thirty-two who have spent twelve hours in two life boats. 
A helping hand in collecting clothes for this new type of 
refugee. . . . Another “peaceful” week on the ocean. No 
blackouts, but searchlights playing on the American flags 
flying from the mast and painted on both sides. Passengers 
adjusted to the lack of ordinary comforts, nerves less tense 
because of ‘‘what might happen.” America, at last, and the 
plunge into professional preoccupation with immediate 
human problems resulting from the new war. 

When Bertha McCall, of the National Travelers Aid 
Association, got to her desk the morning after she landed 
from her “vacation,” she found it piled high with inquiries 
from relatives and friends of the rescued seamen and from 
a host of other folk who turn to Travelers Aid for help. 
Here was an English woman who wanted to get her four 
children to San Francisco kinfolk ‘‘for the duration,” while 
she herself hurried home to drive an ambulance; here was 
a telegram from the Middlewest: “Please meet and take 
care of my grandmother. She was on the Athenia.” 

Four days after landing, Miss McCall was back at the 
dock, meeting and helping to take care of “my grandmoth- 
er” and 150 other survivors of the Athenia. Said she, “All 
in the day’s work of a travelers’ aider.” 

e 
IN A SPECIAL ELECTION ON NOVEMBER 7 CALIFORNIANS 
again will vote on “$30 every Thursday or ham and eggs 
for the seniors,” a scheme for old age pensions defeated last 
year by an unimpressive majority. The issue, fiercely deba- 
ted, is expected to bring out an all-time high of voters. 
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The Social Front 


Among the States 


PERSISTENCE has proved its value 

in Wisconsin where social workers 
last spring refused to give in to dis- 
couragement when much of the state’s 
hard won welfare set-up was swept 
away. [See Survey Midmonthly, March 
1939, page 84.] Last, month, after a strug- 
gle which lasted throughout the sum- 
mer, another reorganization bill, backed 
by the State Conference of Social Work, 
was passed by both houses of the legis- 
lature. The new act establishes a de- 
partment of public welfare under a seven- 
man, non-partisan board appointed by the 
governor and confirmed by the senate. 
The department’s director will appoint 
heads of the four divisions: public assist- 
ance, including general and categorical 
relief; child welfare; mental hygiene; 
corrections. All other staff members will 
be under civil service. A three-man parole 
board will consist of the director and the 
heads of the divisions of mental hygiene 
and corrections. To pave the way for 
this set-up the act abolishes the old public 
welfare department, the pension depart- 
ment, the departments of mental hygiene 
and correction, the board of control and 
the old parole board. 


Toward Efficiency—In Rhode Island, 
a merger of state unemployment relief 
and social security staffs is under way. 
Coordination is expected to increase ef- 
ficiency in handling the enlarged case 
loads resulting from WPA layoffs. By 
the new plan the state will be divided 
into nine districts under four supervis- 
ors directing unemployment relief, old 
age assistance, aid to dependent children 
and aid to the blind. 


Alien Restrictions—Just who will 
be left “holding the bag” is a question 
demanding the attention of public and 
private agencies in Pennsylvania, where 
tightened residence and citizenship re- 
quirements have been incorporated into 
the revised public assistance law. Study 
of the law makes it apparent that there 
will be many persons within the state 
whose ineligibility for relief will be un- 
related to need. In addition to imposing 
a state residence requirement of two 
years for all relief applicants, the law 
bars aliens from relief unless they have 
filed, since 1937, declarations of intention 
to become citizens. Moreover, after Jan- 
uary 1, 1940 only those alien applicants 
who have filed declarations of intention 
between January 1, 1938 and January 1, 
1940 will be eligible for general assist- 
ance. Though the provisions are not 
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retroactive they apply to reopened as well 
as new cases. 

Already the Pennsylvania county as- 
sistance boards are finding that delays 
by the U. S. immigration authorities in 
issuing certificates of intention threaten 
to eliminate many persons from the pos- 
sibility of receiving relief in Pennsyl- 
vania. The International Institute at 
Pittsburgh has prepared a memorandum 
indicating other points where the require- 
ments of the state appear to be at vari- 
ance with the federal law. Aware of the 
situation, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Assistance has implied that the relief 
problem raised by the revised law can 
only be met by private agencies and has 
suggested that they must re-define their 
function. 


Old Folks .at Home—A farewell to 
poor farms is in order in Arkansas where 
an experiment is under way to transfer 
institutional inmates eligible for old age 
pensions to private homes under state 
supervision. Though the experiment is 
now being confined to one county, it is 
planned to make it statewide. Approxi- 
mately 400 of the 710 persons now living 
on county poor farms would be affected. 

In Vermont one third of the poor- 
houses or town farms have been discon- 
tinued since the inauguration of the old 
age assistance program late in 1935. In 
1936 there were thirty-six city, town or 
district poorhouses: There are now twen- 
ty-six. However, the old age assistance 
case load faces reduction as the state 
funds appropriated for this purpose for 


1940 are $25,000 less than for 1939. 


No More Liens—A new amendment 
to the Ohio old age assistance law makes 
it necessary for the state to return liens 
valued at $15 million to old age as- 
sistance. recipients who request them. 
According to the law the state no longer 
can mortgage the property of an OAA 
recipient. Upon his death, however, the 
state can put in a claim against his prop- 
erty up to the amount paid him in grants. 


Paternity Tests—A recent law signed 
by Governor Moore made New Jersey 
the fourth state to authorize the ordering 
of blood tests in cases of disputed pa- 
ternity. Other states where the tests may 
be used as legal evidence of non-paternity 
are Ohio, New York and Wisconsin. 
Under the New Jersey law the tests 
must be made by qualified physicians ap- 
pointed by the court. 


Time Study—Eight Alabama counties 
are participating in a sample study to 
measure the percentage of time spent 
by workers on the various programs 


administered by the county welfare de- 
partments. The conclusions will be used 
as a basis for allocating administrative 
costs “until such a time as there is a 
change in program or in administrative 
set-up.” 


In Print —A revised compilation of the 
social security laws of the state of Wash- 
ington has been issued by the State De- 
partment of Social Security to take into 
account changes made by the last legis- 
lature. [See Survey Midmonthly, June 
1939, page 183.] From the Department, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Child Welfare 


PREPARATIONS for next year’s 
_ White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy continue as its organiz- 
ing group enters the sixth month since 
its first general session last April, under 
the leadership of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau. Within that period a staff has 
been assembled by the conference’s re- 
search director, Philip Klein; the pro- 
ceedings of the initial session have been 
published; small groups of conference 
members have met to discuss such specific 
subjects as housing in relation to child 
welfare, relief and social security, health 
and medical service, recreation, social 
protections, guidance and care. Through- 
out the group discussions certain points 
were followed as a guide: the naturerof 
the democratic life; the needs of children 
and standards of care; opportunities and 
services available for meeting these needs 
in various regions, economic strata and 
population groups throughout the coun- 
try; difficulties in the way of attaining 
desirable opportunities and services; spe- 
cific proposals for action. 


Last Summer — Nearly 400 Negro 
children enjoyed camp life last summer 
as the result of the persistence of: the 
Pittsburgh Urban League and the ¢o- 
operation of other social agencies in the 
city. The camp used was one of several 
developed by the National Park Service — 
to serve the residents of the Pittsburgh — 
area, A year ago, when an individual in 
the community promised to finance a 
camp program for Negro children, the 
Urban League spoke for the use of one 
of the government sites. When the finan- 
cial promise failed to materialize, the 
league called in the cooperation of the 
YMCA, the YWCA and two neighbor- 
hood houses. Together, the five agencies, 
through a special soliciting campaign, 
raised enough money to carry out th 
program. The project, named the James 
Weldon Johnson Camp, was operated fo: 
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_ four twelve-day periods during the sum- 
mer. In each period the camp enter- 

_ tained a minimum of ninety-two chil- 

_ dren, most of whom never before had 
had such an outing. 


} 
Homes vs. a “Home”— Another 
children’s institution scheduled for the 
auctioneer’s block [see Survey Mid- 
monthly, January 1939, page 24] is the 
Marion County (Indianapolis) Colored 
; Orphans Home in Indiana. Since the 
: County Welfare Department took over 
_ the operation of the institution April 1, 
_ arrangements for the care of all ninety- 
eight children have been made elsewhere. 
_ The majority have been placed in foster 
homes or reestablished in their own 
homes, but some of the older charges 
(there were six over twenty-one) have 
been enrolled in the CCC or aided by the 
NYA. In a survey made at the time the 
plans were begun, no court records of 
_ commitment were found for half the 
children. No more than five of the group 
were found to be full orphans, but in 
many cases all contacts with relatives 
had been lost. 


ot 
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From Coast to Coast —Latest news 
in the spread of child guidance facilities 
_ concerns the recent grant made by the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York to 
Stanford University’s School of Medi- 
cine at San Francisco. The university 
will receive $10,000 a year for three 
years to finance a child guidance clinic 
under the joint direction of the school’s 
_ departments of psychiatry and pediatrics. 


Cooperation—This month marks the 
beginning of an experiment in mutual 
aid between two agencies for children in 
Michigan. At Ann Arbor, services of the 
psychiatrist of the Michigan Child Guid- 
ance Institute have been made available 
to the Michigan Children’s Institute in 
return for board and lodging for some 
_ of the children brought from out of the 
city for examination at the Child Guid- 
ance Institute. The arrangement will be 
: reviewed for appraisal at the end of the 
month. 


‘ites 


a 

~ Rural Guidance—Organization of 
Oregon’s traveling child guidance clin- 
ics, pioneers in extending child guidance 
to rural areas, is described in an arti- 
cle by Allan East which recently ap- 
_ peared in the Commonwealth Review. 
Created by a legislative act in 1937 the 
program was begun with a biennium 
appropriation of $24,000. Administra- 
on was put in the hands of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School which 
_ divided the state into districts, each with 
a small urban community as a district 
center. From these centers emanate re- 
ests for help in organizing child guid- 
services and their extension to 
trounding rural areas as well as for 
irveys to determine the need of such 


services. Though the state staff includes 
two part time psychiatrists, a full time 
psychiatric social work supervisor and a 
part time medically trained speech special- 
ist, the needed psychological medical and 
case work services are mobilized local- 
ly. In spite of limitations as to staff and 
funds the program is said to have pro- 
duced results comparable to those of 
clinics in large cities. The degree of co- 
ordination of agency effort possible in 
small communities is pointed to as large- 
ly contributory to the program’s success. 
Reprints of the article, “Child Guidance 
Clinics in Small Communities in Ore- 
gon,” are obtainable from the University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. ; 


Against Crime 


ARCENY, which constituted nearly 
58 percent of all criminal offenses 
committed in the first half of 1939, 
reached a higher figure during that pe- 
riod than in the corresponding period of 
any preceding year, according to recent 
reports of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. Its net increase over the first 
half of 1938 was more than 3 percent. 
All other offenses against property, how- 
ever, showed a decided decrease—robbery 
dropping 11 percent; auto theft, 8 per- 
cent; and burglary, 2 percent. The total 
offenses against persons also decreased, 
though rape increased 1% percent over 
last year. Of the 288,107 persons arrested 
during the period, nearly half had previ- 
ous criminal records. 

The same reports show that the Pa- 
cific states have the highest rates of 
crimes against property; the East South 
Central and West South Central states, 
the highest in crimes against persons. 
Lowest rates in offenses against property 
were reported from the Middle Atlantic 
states; lowest in offenses against persons, 
from New England. 


Paradox —Officials of the Illinois De- 
partment of Welfare are already begin- 
ning to talk of reduced maintenance costs 
for the Illinois State Penitentiary in spite 
of the fact that the prison’s present popu- 
lation is the highest on record. Cause of 
the optimism is the decrease in the com- 
mitments in the fiscal year 1939, con- 
tinuing a downward trend begun in 1936, 
The evident paradox between trend of 
commitments and prison population can 
be explained partly by a reduction of the 
number of parolees and an increase in 
parole defaulters, and partly by the fact 
that prisoners in Illinois penitentiaries 
are serving longer terms than those in 
any other state. 


Case Work in Jails — Classification 
and case work, gradually becoming a ma- 
jor concern of state and federal prison 
administrators, are urged as a program 
for county jails by Leon T. Stern, secre- 


tary and director of! research of the 
Pennsylvania Commitee of Penal Affairs, 
through an article in a recent issue of 
the Jail Association Journal. Pointing 
out that the jails are full of petty of- 
fenders, the criminals of the future, Mr. 
Stern maintains that they are the logical 
places to begin a program of rehabilita- 
tion. Sixteen points are recommended for 
a case work department: routine investi- 
gation of new men for the information 
of the warden; referral of inmates with 
personality problems to physicians or 
psychiatrists; assistance in the transfer of 
unsuitable inmates to other institutions; 
referral of inmates discovered to be with- 
in the juvenile court age to the juvenile 
court or appropriate social agencies; as- 
sistance to the warden in work assign- 
ments through vocational studies of in- 
mates; action as liaison agent for coop- 
eration between warden and inmates; 
recognition of personal difficulties which 
might lead to disciplinary infractions; as- 
sistance in solving social or personal prob- 
lems of prisoners arising within the jail; 
assistance in planning leisure time life of 
inmates; assistance to inmates in their 
contacts with relatives; personal visits 
for prisoners which can help with difficult 
family relationships; assistance of dis- 
charged prisoners through the marshal- 
ling of community resources; pre-parole 
investigation and reports; contact when 
necessary with agencies giving voluntary 
legal services; case recording. 


PIRA Reports—Similar to its recom- 


‘mendations made for the improvement of 


the Alabama penal system [see Survey 
Midmonthly, August 1939, page 249] are 
those reported by the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration for the 
prisons of Florida and Indiana, following 
its two most recent surveys. Though the 
PIRA found the Florida system to be 
“soundly planned” its report recommends 
three major changes: the establishment 
of unified administrative control in place 
of the present dual system for administer- 
ing the convict road force and the insti- 
tutions; the development of a modern 
classification and training program; the 
creation of an efficient adult probation 
and parole system. At present there is no 
adult probation law in Florida and the 
use of parole, which is loosely adminis- 
tered, is largely as “executive clemency.” 
On the right side of the Florida ledger, 
the PIRA puts the present prison farm 
at Raiford for combining a minimum of 
repressive features with a maximum of 
industrious activity. 

For Indiana, where a probation system 
already exists, the PIRA recommends 
its wider use and the amalgamation of 
the Department of Probation with the 
Department of Welfare so that field in- 
vestigation, probation and parole services 
may be more closely coordinated. Recom- 
mendations for Indiana also include: 
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unified control of the state’s penal and 
correctional institutions; the development 
of conservation and forestry as a prison 
industry; adequate psychiatric assistance. 
In both reports the PIRA stresses the 
importance of establishing a merit sys- 
tem for institutional employes. 


Housing 


PUBLIC housing progress suffered a 

major blow when the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused just before adjourn- 
ment of the last regular session to call 
up for vote the $800 million bill for low 
cost housing previously passed by the 
Senate. Regardless of what motivated 
this action, the present “breathing spell,” 
says the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, should be put to good use; 
by local authorities for careful study of 
their own situations; by the United 
States Housing Authority for ironing out 
internal problems; by all housers for 
promoting further public education. 

According to USHA figures, average 
costs per dwelling unit of fifty-three 
projects under construction in July were 
$484—14.1 percent below original esti- 
mates. These total savings could supply 
2800 additional low rent homes. By mid- 
August, eighty-eight projects comprised 
of 37,494 dwelling units were in the con- 
struction stage, with downward trends in 
cost continuing. 


Fireworks— Spectacular revelations as © 


to various rackets which infest the build- 
ing industry and which may hold some 
of the reasons for the high cost of de- 
cent shelter were made during the sum- 
mer in the course of hearings conducted 
by Thurman Arnold, assistant U. S. at- 
torney general. As a result of this in- 
quiry into building conditions in ten 
cities, made for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee, grand jury investi- 
gations of various groups in the industry, 
both capital and labor, are expected. 


Happy Compromise—The USHA 
has modified its ruling as to annual in- 
comes of families eligible to the 2540 
dwelling-unit Red Hook project in 
Brooklyn, in which the first apartments 
were occupied in June. While adher- 
ing to a maximum family income of 
$1399 for large families, Washington has 
raised the lower income limits for those 
occupying 2%4 to 4% rooms from a 
range of $762-$1191 to $962-$1372. 
Whether or not New York City Hous- 
ing Authority’s contention that families 
with incomes up to $1900 should be 
eligible for 5% and 6% room apart- 
ments is justified, the new scale should 
ease the situation since there are com- 
paratively few large apartments. For 
the smaller apartments the scale is only 
$60 to $80 below the maximum annual 
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income suggested by the local authority. 
One question remains unanswered: 
Where should final decisions rest on 
such matters, provided legal require- 
ments are met? 


At Last—The first nationwide count 
of houses in this country will be a part 
of the regular 1940 census. Classified 
according to type, facilities, age, state 
of repair, number of occupants, value, 
rental and mortgage status, this tabula- 
tion will yield pertinent data on which 
to base a policy as to the place of both 
public and private activity in a housing 
program. 


Current Events—A weekly four-page 
leaflet, Public Housing, published by 
USHA to serve as a medium through 
which to report the progress of the 250 
local housing authorities and to dis- 
tribute information from the authority’s 
fourteen divisions, made its bow last 
summer. Price $1 a year domestic; $1.50 
foreign, from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 


Pach Bros. 
GLADYS LA FETRA 


To the man-sized job of managing 
a housing development of 2540 
apartments goes Gladys La Fetra, 
since 1935 head of the housing 
division of New York City’s Wel- 


fare Department. Miss La Fetra, 
experienced in practical real estate 
management, is well known for her 
activities in behalf of more and 
better housing. She has recently 
been appointed manager of the 
country’s largest housing develop- 
ment, Red Hook Houses, Brooklyn 
project of the New York City 
Housing Authority. 


FHA et Al—Since private home fi- 
nancing through mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration be- 
came effective in 1935, about half a mil- 
lion families have availed themselves of 
this service. Today an average of 3000 
homes weekly are being built under 


Why 


FHA’s supervision, virtually all single 
family houses with an average value of 


‘ approximately $5500. 


The Department of Commerce plans 
to tackle the problem of private hous- 
ing on another front via the newly cre- 
ated Division of Industrial Economics. 
A committee of specialists, Robert L. 
Davison, James Hughes and Robinson 


Newcomb, is studying the possibilities 
in that “no man’s land” of residential 
construction, homes for families with 


$1200-$2000 incomes. 


Jobs and Workers 


NDER the New York minimum 

wage law, cost-of-living studies must 
be taken into account in recommending 
minimum wage rates for women work- 
ers. Iwenty-one towns and cities are 
now being visited by field workers of 
the State Labor Department to price the 
goods and services which experts on 
housing, medical care, clothing, recreation 
and nutrition have declared essential for 
a decent standard of living for women 
workers in New York. This is the third | 
of these annual cost of living surveys. _ 
The 1938 study disclosed that a woman _ 
wage earner living as one of a family 
needed $1059.68 for health and mainte- 
nance, while a working woman living — 
alone needed $1160.75. Wage averages 
for women workers in the state are sub- 
stantially below these figures, and no © 
wage board has so far recommended min- 
imum wages at these verified cost-of- 
living levels. 


i 
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Homework—California has put into 
effect its new homework law, prohibiting 
industrial homework in manufacturing 
foodstuffs or beverages, children’s cloth- 
ing, toys and dolls, tobacco, drugs,’ ban- 
dages and other sanitary goods, fireworks 
and explosives, and any other article 4 
which is injurious to the health or wel- 

fare of industrial homeworkers, or which 

“renders unduly difficult the maintenance 

or the enforcement of labor standards.” 

Enforcement is delegated by the law:to q 
the Division of Industrial Welfare. No 
homework will be permitted until the 
employer has obtained from the diviston 
a permit, for which an annual fee of 


$50 must be paid. , 


Women Work—Information 
buried in the census data, showing the 
proportion of women gainfully employed 
and why they work, is presented in a new 
Women’s Bureau bulletin, “Employed 
Women and Family Support,” by Mary 
Elizabeth Pidgeon and Margaret 
Thompson Mettert. Price 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washer 
ington. The 1930 data cover more than’ 
58,000 gainfully employed women in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
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Richmond, Va. The sample included a 
wide range of occupations. From one 
half to three fifths of the women were 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty- 
five; out of every ten, six were single, 
two married and living with their hus- 
bands, two separated, widowed or di- 
vorced. Ten percent of the women in 
Bridgeport and Fort Wayne, nearly 14 
percent in Richmond were the sole sup- 
_ port of a family. One third combined the 
job of homemaker with a wage earning 
job outside their own homes. Well over 
half the single women lived in their par- 
ents’ home; about 7 percent were the 
sole support of their parents; “frequently 
the household included not only depend- 
ent parents but small children also de- 
pendent on their earnings.” 


Washington Conference—The Sixth 
National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion has been called by the Secretary of 
Labor to meet in Washington, D. C., 
November 13-15. All state governors 
have been invited to send representatives. 


Over Forty—As a contribution to 
current discussion of the employment 
problem of middle-aged workers, the 
Monsanto Chemical Company has made 
an analysis of the ages of employes in 
its ten plants. Of the men laid off dur- 
ing the 1937 business “recession,” 8.6 
percent were over forty. Since June 1938, 
“30 percent more older men have been 
added than were laid off during the pre- 
ceding general recession.” As of July 1939, 
34 percent of the firm’s wage earners 
were men over forty, ranging from 12.5 
percent in the plant at Monsanto, Tenn., 
to 66 percent in the plant at Camden, 
N. J. According to the last census fig- 
ures, 42.5 percent of the total male 
population of the country is over forty. 


Longshoremen—Greenwich House, a 
settlement on New York City’s .lower 
_ West Side, publishes a report of a hous- 
ing study covering 278 longshoremen and 
their families living in the settlement 
neighborhood. The men work on the 
nearby North River docks. “Longshore- 
men and their Homes,” by Elizabeth 
Ogg. Price 10 cents from Greenwich 
House, 27 Barrow Street, New York. 
The study showed that about half the 
men are between the ages of thirty and 
fifty; 68 percent earn between $400 and 
$1200 a year; 48 percent have families 
_of from four to six persons. Though va- 
ious studies have shown that satisfac- 
tory housing cannot be obtained in New 
York City for less than $30 a month, 
72 percent of the group paid less than 
th his sum. The result is substandard hous- 
ing. Almost half the families pay less 
1 $23 a month rent. Of these homes, 
percent have no central heating, 90 
cent lack bathrooms, 75 percent 
not have private toilets, 52 percent do 


not have hot water. Even where rents 
of $23 or more are paid, 55 percent of 
the homes have no central heating, 45 
percent lack bathrooms, 22 percent do 
not have private toilets, 15 percent have 
no hot water. Given the hiring methods 
of the industry, this report emphasizes 
the need for adequate housing near the 
docks and pleads for a public housing 
project for longshoremen. 


Workers’ Education—Cuts in the 
WPA program have resulted in a greatly 
limited program of workers’ education 
under WPA auspices. At its peak, in 
1937, the workers’ education classes had 
an enrollment of 75,000 in thirty-five 
states, and had more than 900 teachers, 
drawn from WPA rolls. In twenty-five 
states there were full time supervisors of 
workers’ education. There was a staff of 
eight in the Washington office, and as 
many as six field representatives. Today, 
there are no field representatives, and the 
headquarters staff is reduced to a direc- 
tor and one secretary. Only sixteen state 
supervisors are left. A recent ruling for- 
bids the holding of WPA workers’ edu- 
cation classes in union halls. A number 
of unions are protesting the reduction in 
the workers’ education program. 


Record and Report—The Industrial 
Relations Section of Princeton University 
has issued two more of its admirable 
studies of current industrial problems: 
“Company Plans for Employe Promo- 
tions,” by Helen Baker; “The Seniority 
Principle in Union-Management Rela- 
tions,” by Frederick H. Harbison; each 
75 cents from the university. ... The 
National Research Project on Reemploy- 
ment Opportunities has brought together 
a selected bibliography, ‘Industrial 
Change and Employment Opportunity.” 
From the Publications Section, WPA, 
Washington, D. C....A survey of 
employment and unemployment in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1938 is sum- 
marized in Special Report No. 7, pre- 
pared by Gladys L. Palmer, and spon- 
sored by the industrial research depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance. 


Self Help and Co-ops 


HAVING started as long ago as 1931 

with small groups organized by the 
unemployed as self-help barter associa- 
tion, [see Survey, Midmonthly August 
1939, page 252] California now has initia- 
ted state financed production and distribu- 
tion of “everything in the average relief 
budget that can be economically produced 
on the basis of consumer demand.” This 
excepts homes and public utilities. A citi- 
zens committee on relief, appointed by 
Governor Culbert L. Olson, has drafted 
a plan for state created co-ops to produce 


and sell goods to persons on relief. Each 
unit will be comprised of 450 persons 
from relief ranks and fifty others—this 
in the interest of attracting special capa- 
bilities “not always found among relief 
clients’—designated as "working mem- 
bers,” and drawing their pay in cash or 
products. Some 5000 associate members 
of each unit will be privileged to pur- 
chase goods from it at prevailing prices, 
receiving dividends in products if the 
profits permit. Central warehouses will 
provide storage for raw materials and 
finished products and will act as clearing 
houses for the local units. The state, 
through the relief administration, will 
handle accounting, credits, purchases and 
materials. How much the program will 
cost the state, how many clients will 
benefit, how many units can be operated 
and how much they will be able to pro- 
duce, are as yet unanswerable questions. 


Co-ops and War—The present cata- 
clysm in Europe inspired the Cooperative 
League of New York to look back at the 
record to discover what happened to 
co-ops in the various countries through- 
out the world in 1914 and the years 
ensuing. Food speculators were in full 
swing and prices went soaring. The 
co-ops, pledged not to raise prices unless 
actual scarcity compelled, increased in 
popularity. So many people applied for 
membership that it was necessary to limit 
the numbers and to build up inventories 
to meet the emergency. Then govern- 
ments intervened, prices were fixed and 
dealers were compelled to maintain them. 
It was expected that the stream of new 
members and customers in the co-ops 
would fade away. Figures prove other- 
wise. During 1915, the second year of the 
war, Austria’s various national whole- 
sale societies had a sales increase over 
1914 of 13 percent; Scotland, 21 per- 
cent; Norway, Sweden and Finland about 
45 percent; and Hungary 52 percent. 
The French Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety almost tripled its business during 
the first three years of the war, while 
after three and a half years English co- 
operative membership and sales had 
reached a point which necessitated the 
purchase of lands in Western Canada, 
India, Ceylon and West Africa for the 
production of wheat, tea and cocoa. The 
British co-ops led the campaign against 
profiteering, urged their government to 
regulate prices, and when prices were 
established by price fixing boards pro- 
tested that these prices were too high 
for a reasonable profit. The English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society now has a 
total membership of 2,710,000 and its 
sales amount to $300 million a year. 


Go and See—The annual tour of 
Nova Scotia Cooperatives and the An- 
nual Rural and Industrial Conference 
on cooperation and adult education held 
at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, in late 
August, attracted more than a hundred 
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interested Americans. Unhappily, Dr. M. 
M. Coady, director of St. Francis Xavier 
University, inspirer and leader of the 
“Antigonish Movement,” was miles away 
in a New York hospital, having man- 
aged, however, to finish his keynote ad- 
dress, “Masters of Their Own Destiny,” 
before keeping his appointment with the 
surgeon. American visitors found the co- 
operative movement progressing in Nova 
Scotia and the other Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, and prospering in Newfound- 
land, where there are consumer, market- 
ing and producer co-ops and a land 
settlement program along cooperative 
lines. Some 20,000 fishermen and farm- 
ers in the Placentia Bay region are 
forming regional co-ops. Their financial 
agent and manager is Mary Arnold, 
founder and manager of cooperative cafe- 
terias in New York and for the past 
two years director of cooperative hous- 
ing for Cape Breton miners. In Nova 
Scotia new stores are being built, and 
consumer, producer, marketing and hand- 
icraft associations are being formed. 
Through their credit unions, some 700 in 
number, the people have already saved 
nearly a million dollars. More than 1000 
clubs are now engaged in the study of 
cooperation as basic to democracy. 


Music, Too—W ithout emphasizing 
best sellers or using book premiums as 
a bait, the Cooperative Book Club, 118 
East 28 Street, New York, is quietly 
distributing books at wholesale prices to 
clubs, study groups and retail co-ops in 
every state of the union and in many 
foreign countries. A request for infor- 
mation concerning CBC services recently 
arrived from far away Australia. The 
CBC is trying to stimulate book sales, 
especially in rural communities. Operat- 
ing economically it sets aside a reserve 
for contingencies and then returns the 
surplus to its members in proportion to 
the amount of their purchases. This 
“patronage fund” for the first year was 
15 percent. Reader’s Observer, published 
monthly, with book news and recom- 
mendations of the editors, is sent free to 
members. [See Survey Graphic, Septem- 
ber 1939, page 547.] It is now possible 
to secure phonograph records as well as 
books, the co-op paying postage up to 10 
percent of the purchase price. The new 
president of the club is Prof. Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University, 
succeeding Prof. Harry Overstreet, for- 
merly of the College of the City of New 
York, who has resigned all administrative 
work to give his entire time to writing. 


In Print— The Public Affairs and 
Workers’ Education Division of the Utah 
WPA, Salt Lake City, has published a 
“Handbook of Cooperative Health As- 
sociations”; also manuals on both con- 
sumers’ and producers’ cooperatives and 
on cooperative accounting and educa- 
tion. .. . Experts of the Farm Credit 
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Administration, Washington, D. C., have 
produced a series of pamphlets covering 
farm credit administration co-ops in Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska, Kansas, Ohio and Colo- 
rado. Free on request. Studies of other 
states may be expected later. Also, avail- 
able from the same office are booklets 
on farmers’ co-ops covering problems 
of marketing, purchasing, insuring, fin- 
ancing. Ask for “You and Your Co-op,” 
naming the farm commodity and the 
problem in which you are interested. .. . 
Based on the hearings held by the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee in 
Washington at which an exhibit of 
tomato juice stole the show [see Survey 
Midmonthly August 1939, page 254], 
and upon the proceedings of the annual 
Washington conference of local, state 
and federal weights and measures ofhf- 
cials, Consumers’ Guide for August 
prints an article “Calling Cans to Order.” 
From Consumers’ Council Division, 


AAA, Washington, D.C. 


Professional 


*©CXNOCIAL Work As a Career,” re- 

cently published by the Institute 
for Research, Chicago, is one in a series 
of answers offered to “youth’s inevita- 
ble question, “ “What shall I be?’” Price 
$1 from the institute, 537 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. The monograph 
defines the field of social work in gen- 


T. LESTER SWANDER 


After ten years in New Jersey, in 
community chest and other social 
work, T. Lester Swander pulled up 
his roots in the late summer and 
betook himself to Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to head that city’s newly 
formed chest. Says he: “Here is a 
growing city with increasing social 
problems and few social agencies; 
with institutions and traditions still 
flexible; with leadership that vis- 
ions a balanced and adequate pro- 
gram of community services. I 
like my new job.” 


eral but clear terms. It gives a brief his- 
tory of social, work, outlines the per- 
sonal qualifications and educational 
equipment desirable in a social worker, 
and discusses types of positions available 
and the relatively low salaries offered. 
Also included are paragraphs on the “at- 
tractive and unattractive” sides of social 
work. Among the former are listed the 
satisfaction derived from the work, the 
lack of monotony, the wide variety of 
positions. Unattractive are the routine 
desk duties, the lack of security of ten- 
ure, the depressing nature of the job. 
The production of the “Careers” series 
is under the direction of the institute’s 
editorial board consisting of Charles A. 
Prosser, director of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute; Edwin A. Lee, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Robert L. Cooley, director of — 
the Milwaukee Vocational School; Paul 
H. Douglas, professor of industrial re- 
lations, University of Chicago. Edito- 
rial director is John A. Lapp, formerly 
head of the department of social sci- 
ences, Marquette University. 


Symposium on Freud—“The influ- 
ence of Sigmund Freud upon Psycholog- 
ical Science, Social Science and Mod- 
ern Thinking” is the scheduled title for 
the November issue of the American 
Journal of Sociology. Plans involve a 
symposium on the subject by authorities 
in the rsychological and social sciences 
in line with the present movement to 
integrate the viewpoints, methods and 
findings of cultural anthropology, psy- 
chology, psychiatry and sociology. 
New Association—Boys’ clubs stiff 
members in seven Indiana cities have 
organized as the Boys’ Club Workers 
Association of Indiana. Quarterly mect- 
ings will be held. First president is Rus- — 
sell L. Bratton of Greenfield. 


Group Health Course—Vocational 
training for persons interested in seeking 
administrative positions in group health 
organizations is being sponsored by the 
Bureau of Cooperative Medicine, 5 East 
57 Street, New York, as a part of the 
fall program of the Rochdale Institute. 
The thirteen-week-course, which began 
this month, covers the fundamentals of 
group health organization, business ad- 
ministration, medical administration and 
planning health conservation programs. 


Conferences—The annual meeting 
and round table conference of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association will be 
held December 6-10 at the Wardman 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. Empha- 
sis in the program will be on state and 
local relationships. ... The next na- 
tional convention of the American Red 
Cross will be held in Atlanta, Ga., May 
13-16, 1940. . . . The eighth Pan- 
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American Child Congress, announced 
for October 12-19 in Costa Rica, has 
_ been postponed on account of conditions 
created by the European war. Hopes are 
entertained that it may be held sometime 
next year... . The sixty-eighth annual 
: meeting of the American Public Health 
Association is being held in Pittsburgh 
this month, October 15-20. ... The 
Child Study Association will hold a two- 
day institute at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New York, November 17 and 18. The 
association’s periodical, Child Study, will 
appear as a quarterly, in the future... . 
A conference on the problems of con- 
valescent care will be held November 9- 
) 10 at the New York Academy of, Medi- 
cine, 2 East 103 Street, under the aus- 
; pices of the academy’s committee on pub- 
lic health relations in cooperation with 
! the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation. For 
_ details, query the academy. 


The Public’s Health 


FIRST among social workers’ organ- 
izations to arrange for a prepayment 

_ medical care plan for its members is the 
Chicago chapter of the Social Service 
Employes Union. Service is to be ren- 
dered by the Civic Medical Center of 
Chicago, a group practice organization 
of specialists which also has a contract 
with the Chicago Teachers Union. The 
social service employes signed a _ two- 
year contract with the center. Annual 
payments will vary in rate for indi- 
viduals, married couples and families 

_ with children. 


Cancer Control—Federal appropria- 

tions for cancer research for the fiscal 

year 1939-40 amount to nearly 25 per- 
cent more than for 1938-39, according to 
the National Bulletin of the American 

Society for the Control of Cancer. The 

bulletin praises the wisdom that re- 
_ frained from earmarking any of the 
money for the purchase of radium, leav- 
ing the decision to the National Cancer 
Advisory Council. 

At present the National Cancer In- 
stitute still has 1300 milligrams of 
radium to be allotted for loan through- 
out the country. So far the institute has 
recommended that 8% grams of gov- 
ernment-owned radium be allocated to 
hospitals in twenty states and Hawaii. 
According to government regulations, 
hospitals receiving the radium cannot 
charge patients for its use. Approval of 
applications for loans is based on the 
hospital’s need and the adequacy of staff 
and facilities. 

_ One region which is looking forward 
to a government radium loan is Puerto 
Rico where the Puerto Rican League 
Against Cancer has been active since 
1938 in coordinating a cancer control 


ogram. Through the league’s efforts, 
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islation recently was enacted creat- 


ing a cancer institute and approving 
$200,000 for a building and equipment, 
but no appropriation actually was made. 
Private funds have been raised for X- 
ray equipment in addition to a gift of 
fifty milligrams of radium for a free 
emergency clinic. Fifty-five towns have 
reported candidates for hospitalization 
and treatment. 


Legal Protection-—E pilepsy last 
month became a reportable disease in 
California when the results of recent 
legislative action went into effect. The 
step was taken not only to protect the 
epileptic himself but also to protect 
others. Before the meeting of the last 
legislature, health authorities had be- 
come increasingly shocked at the num- 
ber of epileptics with automobile licenses 
obtained through denial of the disease. 
Since it was illegal for health officers 
to inform the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment of such cases, the authorities 
successfully pushed for a law making the 
disease reportable. Physicians are now 
under legal obligation to report every 
patient with epilepsy to the local health 
officer, who must send the report to the 
State Department of Health. It is then 
made available to the Motor Vehicle 
Department. 


Hearing Week—An intensive program 
of public education is planned by the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing and 170 local organizations for Na- 
tional Hearing Week, October 22-29. The 
program will emphasize the large prev- 
alence of hearing difficulties, the necessi- 
ty of discovering incipient cases of 
deafness in children, the social and eco- 
nomic needs of persons afflicted with a 
marked degree of hearing loss. 


Courts and Medicine —The fight be- 
tween the Department of Justice and 
organized medicine entered its final stages 
last month when the department re- 
quested the United States Supreme Court 
to review the recent decision of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court dismissing the 
anti-trust indictments against the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and its co-de- 
fendants. [See Survey Midmonthly, Au- 
gust 1939, page 247.] ...A court ruling 
on the other side of the medical battle 
was just handed down by the U. S. Court 
of Appeals. This affirmed a decision of a 
lower court that Washington’s Group 


Health Association is not engaged in the. 


insurance business and therefore is not 
subject to laws regulating insurance com- 
panies in the District of Columbia. 


For Indemnity Groups—Rules for 
the certification of medical expense in- 
demnity organizations in New York 
State under the new insurance law [see 
Survey Midmonthly, August 1939, page 
254] recently were announced by the 


State Board of Social Welfare. The law 
authorizes the State Department of So- 
cial Welfare and the State Department 
of Insurance to approve or disapprove 
certificates of incorporation of groups 
seeking to set up as medical expense in- 
demnity organizations. Accordingly the 
Department of Social Welfare has for- 
mulated the following requirements: in 
any medical indemnity corporation the 
board of directors shall consist of no 
less than seven and no more than twenty- 
five persons of good community stand- 
ing, at least one third of whom are li- 
censed physicians, one third laymen; 
the plan shall be open to every physician 
in the territory to be served, but mem- 
bership of a physician who does not con- 
form to professional ethics may be 
terminated by the corporation after due 
hearing before the county medical so- 
ciety; there shall be free choice of phy- 
sician by subscribers, subject to the 
physician’s acceptance. 


Group Work 


OVEMBER 1 is the deadline for 

manuscripts submitted as candidates 
for the book, “The Practice of Group 
Work,” to be published next spring un- 
der the aegis of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work. The 
association has invited leaders and super- 
visors in all types of organizations en- 
gaged in recreation and informal educa- 
tion to submit descriptions of groups in 
action. These may deal with the group 
work process involved in the development 
of a specific activity or in the growth 
of an individual participant. Manuscripts 
will be reviewed by a special committee 
with selections made in a way to insure 
a representative range of content and 
emphasis. Through this volume the asso- 
ciation hopes, it says, to meet the urgent 
need for documentation of practices il- 
lustrating what is being done to attain 
the objectives of group work in relation 
to the development and adjustment of 
the individual; the development of group 
integration and achievement; the devel- 
opment of social attitudes, and the effect- 
ing of social action. For details address 
the association, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


York. 


Education—The College of Education 
of Wayne University, Detroit, has a new 
regulation requiring all persons admitted 
to the college to have had one hundred 
hours of supervised field work in an 
agency engaged in group work. This has 
made it necessary for the Council of 
Social Agencies in Detroit to set up plans 
for the training of supervisors and for 
some 1300 students who are interested 
in volunteering for group leadership. The 
plan is being coordinated by Elise Hatt 
Campbell of the Merrill-Palmer School. 

An experiment in the field of profes- 
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Opening next month, the annual roll call of 
the American Red Cross serves as a re- 
minder that in this country the Red Cross 
still has important peacetime duties to 
perform. Family home services, public 
health nursing, home and farm accident 
prevention programs, life saving and first 
aid lessons are only a few of its construc- 
tive services which have become an integral 
part of the American scene. That it is in- 
dispensable in times of disaster was effec- 
tively demonstrated after the floods and 
storms of recent years. This year’s roll 
call will extend from November 11 to 30. 


sional education for group work was 
inaugurated this past season at the sum- 
mer camps for New York children pro- 
moted by the publication, Life. New 
York University designated L. B. Sharp, 
director of the camps, as a member of its 
staff and agreed to accord academic credit 
to students working in the camps under 
his supervision and instruction. The 
Board of Education entered into the ex- 
periment by considering the camps as a 
“laboratory” and sending selected chil- 
dren to them. 


Proceedings—Available now are the 
proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual 
conference of the National Federation of 
Settlements held last June in Jamestown 
and Buffalo, N. Y. Included with re- 
ports, resolutions, and the record of dis- 
cussion are outstanding papers presented 
at the different sessions. From the federa- 
tion, 147 Avenue B, New York, price 50 
cents. 

The American Association for the 
Study of Group Work has published an 
84-page report, “Group Work: 1939,” 
which includes four papers presented at 
its Buffalo meetings, the complete reports 
of four study commissions and of all 
standing committees for the year 1939. 
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Price 50 cents from Association Press, 
New York. ... For the first time in a 
number of years Boys’ Clubs of America, 
Inc., has published the proceedings of its 
annual convention. Much of the material 
holds special interest for other organiza- 
tions engaged in group work. Price $3 
trom Boys’ Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Coming—The National Federation of 
Settlements announces two regional con- 
ferences of its boys’ and girls’ work divi- 
sion: eastern, at South End House, Bos- 
ton, October 13-15; midwest, Columbus, 


- Ohio, November 11-12. 


In Practice—Group workers and the 
group work method were much in evi- 
dence at a number of institutes and con- 
ferences held during the past summer, 
notably those concerned with cooperation. 
At Milltown, Wis., for example, young 
people from cooperative societies, pre- 
dominantly rural, came together for help 
and experience in the practice of coopera- 
tion in recreation. The whole project was 
an experience in group work with the 
group itself framing the whole program 
and selecting, assigning and evaluating 
the instructors. Leadership was furnished 
by Neva L. Boyd and the faculty of the 
sociology department of Northwestern 


University. 
Neighborhood Studies—Reports of 


three studies made earlier in the year by 
the survey department of Henry Street 
Settlement, 265 Henry Street, New York, 
are now available. They are “A Dutch- 
man’s Farm” [see Survey Graphic, June 
1939, page 389], the human and real 
estate setting of a New York slum clear- 
ance, low rent housing project, 44 pp. 
price 25 cents; “Rooms of Their Own,” 
concerning cellar clubs, 80 pp. price 50 
cents [see Survey Midmonthly, Septem- 
ber 1939, page 284]; “Can We Renovate 
the Slums,” facts about fifty-four remod- 
eled tenements on New York’s lower 
east side, 10 pp. price 10 cents. 

In “Longshoremen and Their Homes,” 
Elizabeth Ogg tells the story of a housing 
case study made under the auspices of 
Greenwich House, 27 Barrow Street, 
New York, The analysis of the problems 
presented and the solutions proposed have 
much general interest. 


In Print —Sponsored and commended 
to local groups by the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of Group Work, the 
Association Press has just brought out 
Eduard C. Lindeman’s new monograph, 
“Planning for the Leisure of a Demo- 
cratic People.” (Price 50 cents.) Mr. Lin- 
deman, using some of the material of his 
highly popular addresses at the Buffalo 
meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work, discusses the fundamental 
philosophy of leisure and planning and 
makes a strong case for federal partici- 


‘administrator, a humanitarian, an edu- 


pation in recreation. ... From material 
developed in a seminar for group workers 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies, Joseph P. Ander- 
son prepared for The Federator, the 
federation’s publication, a summary state- 
ment, “Group Work Agencies Face the 
Problem of Supervision.” Reprints from 
the federation, 519 Smithfield Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Better send postage... . 
The Council of Social Agencies, Kansas 
City, Mo., has released the report of the 
study of its 130 social agencies organized 
by Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
and made last spring under the direction 
of Roy Sorensen. The report contains an 
extended evaluation of agencies engaged 
in group work. Price $1 from the council, 


1020 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Training Course—United Neighbor- 
hood Houses of New York City is 
launching on October 16 an intensive six 
weeks in-service training course of lec- 
tures and discussions for settlement staff 
and board members. Topics covered in- 
clude: settlement method, administration 
and program; the neighborhood; work 
with groups and with individuals; the 
arts; integrating public and private recre- 
ational programs; public welfare pro- 
grams; housing; labor and industry; con- 
sumer education. The “faculty” includes 
specialists in the various fields as well as 
such settlement leaders as Helen Hall, © 
Mary K. Simkhovitch, Albert J. Ken- 
nedy, and Grace M. Gosselin. For 
details, consult United Neighborhood 
Houses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Te 


People and Things 


N all day open house and a great 

meeting in Grant Park, Chicago, 
addressed by Judge Florence E. Allen, 
marked Jane Addams Memorial Day on 
September 6. The celebration commem- 
orated not only the seventy-ninth anni- 
versary of Miss Addams’ birth but the 
fiftieth anniversary of her founding of 
Hull-House. John A. Lapp was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. ¥ 

A special issue of tributes to a great 

woman comprised the August editioff of 
The Child, publication of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The issue was devoted en- 
tirely to discussions of the achievements 
of the late Grace Abbott. Frances Per- 
kins, Katharine Lenroot, George W. 
Norris, William Green, Sidney Hillman, 
Justice Felix Frankfurter are only a few 
of the national figures who contributed 
to the collection of memories and per-— 
sonal appraisals of the former chief of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and social 
work educator. Included were consider- 
ations of Miss Abbott as a public serv- 
ant, a friend of labor, a crusader, an 
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-cator and the host of other capacities, in 
which she served. In none were her 
abilities found wanting. 

The Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica is planning a memorial service for its 
late executive secretary, Dr. C. C. Cars- 
tens, to be held at 2:30 P. M., October 
21, at the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 Street, New York. 


Tapped—lIn the course of reorganiz- 
ing its State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Rhode Island has tapped Glen 
Leet for su- 
pervisor of re- 
search and sta- 
tistics in the 
department and 
also for secre- 
tary of the Gov- 
ernor’s Com- 
mittee to Reor- 
ganize Public 
Welfare Laws. 
Mr. Leet has 
been in Wash- 
ington for sev- 
eral years past, 
as representative of the American Public 
Welfare Association, as editor of the 
Washington News Letter on Social Leg- 
islation, and last winter, incidentally, as 
Survey Midmonthly’s correspondent at 
the capital city. 


GLEN LEET 


Consultant—The many friends and 
former students of Bertha C. Reynolds, 
for years associated with the Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work, and recent- 
ly with Washington University, St. 
Louis, will be interested to learn that 
she now is offering her services as a 
consultant in staff development in various 
areas of social case work. For details 
address her at 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. 


Honored —‘“Because he has been a 
pioneer in housing, public health pro- 
grams, libraries, ‘personal service,’ rec- 
_reation, employment bureaus, immigrant 
aid, juvenile protection . . . and a host 
of other major civic movements,” Sidney 
Teller, executive director of the Irene 
Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh, was 
recently awarded the Outlook Floral Sa- 
lute. The salute is awarded weekly by 
the American Jewish Outlook, Pitts- 
burgh publication, as an honor for out- 
standing civic service. 


Group Workers —Group work is 
represented on the staff of the White 


-mocracy by Charles E. Hendry, who has 
been appointed an associate research di- 
rector, and Irma Ringe, formerly admin- 
rative assistant for the Division of 
reation of WPA. Mr. Hendry and 
s Ringe will be responsible for pre- 
the specialized report on recre- 


ation and group work. ... Margaret 
Svendsen, whose work at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research in Chicago and 
whose recent activities in the field of 
group therapy have attracted much at- 
tention, is chairman of the new study 
commission of the American Association 
for the Study of Group Work on “Inter- 
Personal Aspects of Group Work.” The 
commission includes representative psy- 
chiatrists, clinicians, case workers, edu- 
cators, sociologists and group workers. 
... Joe Hoffer of the Philadelphia 
Council of Social Agencies is the chairman 
of an informal organization which brings 
together the group work secretaries in 
local Councils of Social Agencies. He 
also is chairman of a special committee 
to develop study outlines and materials 
for the American Association for the 


Study of Group Work. 


About Nurses—The National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing 
has a new assistant director, Anna C. 
Gring, former nursing field representa- 
tive of the American Red Cross. . . 
Ruth G. Taylor, for the past three years 
public health nursing consultant for the 
Pacific coast territory under the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, was recently ap- 
pointed to the staff of the International 
Health Division, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. ... Kathryn Trent has resigned 
as director of the division of public 
health nursing for the Delaware State 
Board of Health, to become supervisor 
of the southern region of the Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America. 


Retired—Settlement workers  every- 
where will be sorry to hear of the re- 
tirement. from active service of Frances 
Ingram, for thirty-four years the vig- 
orous, resourceful and beloved head resi- 
dent of Neighborhood House, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Miss Ingram, now head resi- 
dent emeritus, promises to devote her- 
self to regaining her health impaired 
this past year by illness. 


Public Service—The WPA has an- 
nounced several changes in staff, among 
them the transferral of Bruce Uthus 
from the Chicago headquarters of Region 
IV, where he was regional director, to 
the national office in Washington; the 
transferral of George H. Field, former 
regional director at the New Orleans 
headquarters of Region VI, to Chicago; 
to take Mr. Uthus’s place; the appoint- 
ment of Lawrence Westbrook, once as- 
sistant administrator, to succeed Mr. 
Field in New Orleans. Another WPA 
appointment makes Earl Vincent Moore, 
director of the University of Michigan’s 
School of Music, special consultant on 
music. Mr. Moore fills a vacancy cre- 
ated by Nicolai Sokaloff, who has re- 
signed to resume his profession as con- 


ductor. ... Albert L. Miller, former 
executive secretary of the advisory board 
of the U. S. Housing Authority, has been 
appointed NYA administrator for the 
District of Columbia. He succeeds Fran- 
coise Belle, who will continue with the 
District NYA in an important admin- 
istrative capacity. . . . The new office of 
State Superintendent of Housing created 
by the last New York legislature has as 
its first incumbent, Edward Weinfeld, 
New York City attorney, who was on 
the committee that drew up the amend- 
ments to the housing law at the State 
Constitutional Convention. 


New Jobs —David K. Bruner  suc- 
ceeds Hasseltine B. Taylor as assistant 
professor of sociology at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. Mr. Bruner 
was until recently a faculty member of 
the School of Applied Social Sciences of 
the University of Pittsburgh. . . . Mar- 
garet C. Lewis and Cecile H. Hardy are 
the two new health and safety advisers 
added to the national staff of the Girl 
Scouts. . . . The Welfare Federation of 
Newark, N. J., has appointed Howard 
G. Matson to succeed its former execu- 
tive secretary, T. Lester Swander (see 
page 320). Mr. Matson was formerly 
with the Judson Center in New York 
and the Dennison Settlement in Boston. 


Deaths 


Lucy Burton BuELt, aged eighty, not- 
ed for a life devoted to settlement work 
—in early years at the College Settle- 
ment, New York; later in Cleveland at 
Goodrich House which she organized; 
and finally at the Santa Barbara Neigh- 
borhood House, Santa Barbara, Calif., 


where she was director for several years. 


Joun McMr11an, chief of staff of the 
Salvation Army, in London after a long 
illness. Commissioner McMillan was 
well known to American social workers 
in Chicago and New York, having head- 
ed, in the course of his career, the Army’s 
central and eastern territories. 


ELizaseETH ErskIng, for thirty-five years 
associated with the Pennsylvania Society 
to Protect Children from Cruelty, Phil- 
adelphia; for the past sixteen years as its 
secretary. 


LiLiian AMIRAUx, since 1930 head work- 
er of East End Neighborhood House, 
Cleveland, for the seven preceding years 
headworker of College Settlement, New 
York. Miss Amiraux, for the year be- 
fore her death, had been working closely 
with the Cleveland Housing Authority 
on plans for a housing project in her 
neighborhood which would develop com- 
munity resources not only for tenants of 
the dwellings but also for their neighbors. 
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Book Reviews 


Background of History 


EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED: Vot- 
uME JI—Hrstory, by Merle Frampton and 
Hugh Grant Rowell. World Book Company. 
227 pp. Price $2.40 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly. 


OMPARING the treatment of the 
handicapped in ancient times with its 
underlying philosophy of “survival of the 
fittest,” our modern approach to the prob- 
lems of the handicapped seems amazingly 
progressive. 

In this volume the authors tell the 
historical story of the treatment and care 
of the handicapped, emphasizing those 
factors in the past which influence the 
present and the future. The second vol- 
ume will discuss the philosophy under- 
lying the care and education of the han- 
dicapped, dealing specifically with the 
problems and trends of the present and 
possible developments for the future. 

The book is divided into nine sections. 
The first outlines attitudes toward the 
handicapped from primitive to modern 
times; the others deal with special 
groups, such as the visually defective, 
who even in ancient Egypt received spe- 
cial care and attention; the acoustically 
handicapped; those with speech defects; 
the crippled; tuberculars and cardiacs; 
the mentally handicapped and the socially 
handicapped. This last section is contrib- 
uted by Sanford Bates. A final chapter 
indicates some of the basic needs which 
should be faced in order that the handi- 
capped may no longer remain a class 
apart, but be considered as individuals 
with abilities and assets which outweigh 
their limitations. 

The book with the attached bibliogra- 
phy is a constructive contribution to the 
general literature on the subject, and 
should prove valuable to workers in the 
field who are responsible for promoting 
the cause of the handicapped. 

EpytH Knox 


Supervisor of Handicapped Placement 
New York State Employment Service 


Consumer Finance 


CREDIT UNIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS, by 
Joseph L. Snider. Harvard University Press. 
142 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly. 


MAPE possible by a grant from the 

Pollak Foundation, Professor Sni- 
der’s book is, as the title indicates, a 
study of Massachusetts’ credit unions. 
However, in order to indicate to the 
reader the place of the credit unions in 
the small loan field, he wisely devotes the 
larger part of two chapters to the per- 
sonal finance companies and to the small 
loan departments of commercial banks 
which also supply credit to the small 
borrowers of the state. The credit union 
movement in the United States, it should 


be noted, got its start in Massachusetts, 
and this study has, therefore, special 
value to the student of consumer finance. 

Massachusetts has both state and fed- 
eral credit unions. In 1909, the state 
authorized the incorporation of credit 
unions, and in 1926 required them to take 
out charters. The Federal Credit Union 
Act was passed in June 1934. At the 
present time, there are approximately 
seven times as many state as federal 
credit unions and the assets of the state 
unions are approximately sixty-seven 
times as large. Although there are some 
differences in the rules and regulations 
under which they operate, in the main 
the two kinds of unions function alike. 

Barring the depression years, the 
growth of credit unions in Massachusetts 
since 1909 has been rapid and steady. 
In 1910 the loan balance of the credit 
unions stood at $1743; in 1937, at $12,- 
979,187. Even more remarkable is the 
growth of the personal finance companies 
which were authorized in 1911 and in 
1937 had a loan balance of $20,750,000. 
Both types of lending agencies have made 
these gains in spite of competition in 
later years from the commercial banks, 
three fourths of which, Professor Snider 
estimates, are now definitely engaged in 
making small loans on the installment 
plan, with some $5,500,000 invested in 
them. This reviewer can do no more than 
point out: first, that the small loan field 
has come to be a very large one, due 
chiefly to our changing economic life; 
second, that small loan borrowers are by 
no means all alike. Experience has shown 
that more than one kind of agency is 
needed to provide an adequate small loan 
service. In the opinion of Professor Sni- 
der, the credit union gives the best service 
of all to the borrower, and he believes 
that it has not as yet taken over all the 
small loan business which rightfully be- 
longs to it. 

Professor Snider holds that certain 
conditions are essential to the success of 
a credit union. lf the union is of the 
occupational type, as are nearly all the 
federal unions, the plant should employ 
at least one hundred persons. A union 
should have the support of the manage- 
ment; employment should be steady, and 
there should be amicable relations be- 
tween the company and its employes. He 
stresses, too, the great importance of 
good management in the making of loans 
and in the investment of idle funds. 
Credit unions run by labor unions 
have not been particularly successful. 
From 1929 to 1937, the number of com- 
munity unions have dwindled; those 
founded on racial lines also suffered a 
decline in numbers. The occupational 
groups have grown rapidly. 
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The personal finance companies are 
given credit for bringing about, during 
the last twenty years, a great improve- 
ment in the consumer credit field, but 
Professor Snider thinks that the credit 
union and the commercial bank now 
have the opportunity to bring about an- 
other significant advance. It seems to the 
reviewer that at this point a word should 
be said for-the Russell Sage Foundation 
which, by recognizing the need for small 
loans and by calling attention to the cost 
of making them, freed this entire business 
from the shackles of ignorance. 

Professor Snider calls attention to the 
misunderstanding of the true rate which 
certain lending agencies charge, due to 
the fact that the loan is repaid in install- 
ments. It would have been somewhat 
clearer if he had stated that it is this 
practice, plus the method of deducting 
in advance the interest on the entire 
amount for the full length of the con- 
tract, that doubles the nominal rate of 
charge. In discussing the volume of com- 
mercial personal bank loans, he adds the 
number of those not on an installment 
basis to those which are. I am inclined to 
think that these loans which are not on 
an installment basis are not the result of 
the entry of the bank into the consumer 
credit field. Banks have always made 
many loans of this size. It is doubtful if 
they can be considered personal small 
loans of the consumer type. 

Without doubt this book is a valuable © 
addition to the growing literature on 
consumer finance. Unprejudiced factual 
studies of this kind help to evaluate at 
their true worth the various agencies 
which are supplying consumer credit:* 
Swarthmore, Pa. Louis N. Roprnson 


Review and Defense 


ORGANIZED PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL 
SERVICES. 135 pp. Price 50 cents. s 


FACTUAL DATA ON MEDICAL ECONOM- 
ICS. 67 pp. Price 50 cents. Both prepared by 
and available from the Bureau of Medical Eco- 
nomics, American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Ape: first of these two pamphlets pre- 
sents a review and defense of the 
progressive action of medical societies in 
relation to new plans for medical care. 
A large number of “plans” are described, 
some those of local or state governments 
for the home care of the indigent, in which 
medical societies have taken certain part; 
others, of voluntary health insurance, 
group hospitalization, and so on, for per- 
sons of small means. Among them are a 
few of the plans which have been at- 
tacked by local medical societies, but the 
Group Health Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is not mentioned. 

The pamphlet is editorial in tone 
rather than a report of facts and, even 
in the sections in fine print which for-— 
mally describe existing “plans,” the note 
of comment and opinion is frequently 
included. Some of the “medical society 
plans” described are not yet in- effect. 


The document affords the reader access 

to an important body of facts, and a 
j fuller understanding than can be had 

from any other single source, of the atti- 
tude of the governing authorities of the 
American Medical Association towards 
the actual conduct of new experiments in 
this field. 

“Factual Data on Medical Economics” 
is a compilation of charts, tables and de- 
scriptive material, prepared early in 1939, 
covering such matters as the number and 
distribution of physicians, hospitals and 
_ hospital beds, vital statistics, sickness 
_ insurance. The interpretative paragraphs 
_ should be utilized with caution as some 
_ of them are more editorial than factual. 
The small percentage of the population 
having enough income to be required to 
file income tax returns leads to the con- 
clusion that the health problem in the 
United States is “primarily an economic 
and not a medical problem.” Most of the 
comments on the data concerning hos- 
pitals are written with reference to pend- 
ing legislation. The material on German 
sickness insurance follows lines familiar 
to those who have read previous AMA 
publications. A remarkable concluding 
_ chart, “Medical Service and Economic 
Status,” appears to admit the existence 
of a medical-economic problem in all in- 
come groups under $3000 a year. 

Micuaet M. Davis 
Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, Inc. 
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Tool of Democracy 


COOPERATION AS A WAY OF PEACE, by 
J. P. W. Warbasse. Harper. 111 pp. Price $1 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. : 


OR many years, Dr. Warbasse has been 

the prophet and leader of the Amer- 

ican cooperative movement. His ‘“Con- 
_ sumers’ Cooperation” long has been the 
textbook for cooperators in this and other 
countries. “Cooperation As a Way of 

Peace,” is not so much a new book with 

new ideas as an enlargement of the au- 

thor’s previous argument for cooperation 

and an explanation of basic need for the 
_ cooperative spirit and organization of so- 
ciety before any lasting peace can be se- 
cured. Having stated that most wars are 
economic in origin, he goes on to show 
how, just as our national troubles are 
caused by the profit motive in business 
and its political servants, so in interna- 
tional affairs the same forces are active 
in promoting war. 

In the twenty-three chapters of this 
half-sized book, a good many more than 
twenty-three ways are discussed in which 
cooperation is related and imperative to 
a state of peace. Dr. Warbasse is uncom- 
promising in his opposition to profit econ- 
omy and damns wholeheartedly all the 
economic and political hierarchy which is 
orking against cooperation and democ- 
racy. 

Dr. Warbasse is probably the best of 
nerican writers on cooperative theory 
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and I believe few people would dispute 
with him the soundness and intrinsic good 
sense of his argument. To some people, 
however, it may seem that many of his 
statements are too sweeping, and that his 
light and uncompromising dismissal of 
certain other forces for peace is unjusti- 
fied. In answer to this, one can only say 
that the present book is based on the 
premises established at some length in 
“Consumers’ Cooperation,” where one 
can read a discussion of many points 
which in this book are taken for granted. 

“Cooperation As a Way of Peace” 
should not only take its place on the book- 
shelf of every good cooperator but should 
be required reading for all Americans 
who desire peace but can find no active 


outlet for their energies. 
New York Exiot D. Pratt 


New York’s Way 


EDUCATION WITHIN PRISON WALLS, 
by Walter M. Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, 
and Howard L. Briggs. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 187 
pp. Price $2.25 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly, 


ONE of the glaring weaknesses of the 

American prison has been its lack 
of adequate educational work. Only 
eleven years ago not a single complete 
and well-rounded educational program 
was encountered by Austin H. MacCor- 
mick in his survey of all the prisons and 
reformatories in the country. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to find that in New 
York State an intelligent, far-reaching, 
program has been established, which al- 
ready is well beyond the probationary 
stage. 

This volume is the fourth in a series 
on education in correctional institutions. 
Originally written by the director of the 
division of education, Dr. Walter M. 
Wallack, and assistant directors, Glenn 
M. Kendall and Howard L. Briggs, as a 
report for the fiscal year 1936-1937, it 
sets forth authentically the philosophy, 
aims, and procedures of the educational 
program in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction. It reviews the de- 
velopment of the present program from 
the appointment of the Commission to 
Investigate Prison Administration and 
Construction in 1930, and the creation, in 
1933, of the Commission for the Study 
of the Educational Problems of the Penal 
Institutions for Youth. These commis- 
sions, popularly known as the Lewisohn 
Commission and the Engelhardt Commis- 
sion, respectively, were responsible for 
the revolutionary reorganization of edu- 
cation in the New York department. 
They included in their membership lead- 
ing penologists, social workers, and edu- 
cators who, in addition to obtaining funds 
for experimental projects, sponsored the 
new law establishing correctional educa- 
tion, and aided in securing budgetary in- 
creases, higher standards for the selec- 
tion of teachers, and increased personnel. 

As the authors state, education com- 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


Major Social 


Institutions 


By 
CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO 


Written by a man renowned for 
his many and widespread contri- 
butions to the practical solution 
of contemporary social problems, 
this new book provides an unusual- 
ly interesting and realistic intro- 
duction to sociology. Through a 
systematic study of social insti- 
tutions as they function today, it 
gives the student a sound basis 
both in the fundamental theory 
and in the salient data of so- 
ciology. $3.50 


Social Control 
By L. L. BERNARD 


This new study of the existing 
methods and practices of social 
control is outstandingly compre- 
hensive and realistic. The social 
controls are classified as either 
exploitive or constructive. Under 
the former the author discusses 
force, reprisals, intimidation, graft, 
censorship, etc. Particularly inter- 
esting is the material on construc- 
tive social controls which covers 
non-violent coercion, regimenta- 
tion and standardization, ethical 
controls and education as well as 


law and custom. $4.00 


Race, Language 
and Culture 

By FRANZ BOAS 
In this book are collected for the 
first time the author’s general pa- 


pers dealing with fundamental 
problems of anthropology. They 


cover such topics as the signifi- 
cance of anthropometric data and 
their variation in changed environ- 
ment, the relation between race 
and culture, the significance of 
historical and psychological ele- 


ments in the development of 
culture, the relation between 
language and culture. To be pub- 
lished in December. 

$5.00 (probable) 


MACMILLAN 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MipMONTHLY 


prehends all the experiences which the 
institutions can bring into the lives of in- 
mates. Part of the task of the educational 
program is to coordinate these activities 
into a meaningful process directed to- 
ward improving attitudes and social be- 
havior patterns and in developing mar- 
ketable skills. Four case histories are pre- 
sented to make graphic the superiority of 
an individual approach which takes in- 
ventory of the limitations and potentiali- 
ties of the inmate in order to utilize them 
in the training process. The statistics 
which cover every aspect of the work are 
well handled as are the other exhibits, 
prepared for those concerned with the 
practical working out of a program. 

Jay BrEck 
Director, Social Investigation Unit 
Department of Correction 


New York City 


After Six Years 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND LABOR PROB- 
LEMS, by Dale Yoder. McGraw-Hill. 669 pp. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


HIS second edition of Professor 
Yoder’s book does not differ materi- 
ally in form and content from the first 
edition published in 1933. There are now 
nineteen chapters instead of twenty, the 
titles of some of the chapters have been 
changed, and an appendix containing the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act has been 
added. It is regrettable that the six years 
which have elapsed since the first edition 
should not have caused far-reaching 
changes in a book such as this. The ma- 
terial on unionism is still highly concen- 
trated, little attention is paid to the 
AFL-CIO struggle, and no light is shed 
on the personalities “behind the news.” 
The role of government and the policies 
of management are relatively neglected. 
' The scholarship evident throughout the 
book well might have been directed to a 
reconsideration of the relative importance 
of labor problems. The time has passed 
for a labor book to devote only two 
chapters to trade unions, their nature, 
membership, policies, and practices. 
New York University EMANUEL STEIN 


Approach to Objectives 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
RACY, by S. R. Slavson. Association Press. 
226 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly, 


HIS book can be divided roughly into 

two sections: the first dealing pri- 
marily with a theory of character devel- 
opment in a setting of modern cultures; 
the second outlining techniques to meet 
the objectives of education as the author 
sees them. Of particular interest is a 
careful analysis of these objectives, rather 
over-generalized in the text, and the re- 
view of the agencies and methods cur- 
rently employed in approaching them. 
Throughout the book runs the author’s 
justifiable though not always well pointed 
emphasis on the role of the group in 


character education in any democracy. 

Most of this reviewer’s confusion over 
this book can be traced to the author’s 
wholesale attempt to bring psychoana- 
lytic concepts into the group picture, 
willy-nilly, and to the frequent presenta- 
tion of conclusions not always logically 
(syllogistically) consistent with the pre- 
mises. | found most disconcerting, too, 
the references to “certain psychologists,” 
and “certain psychological theories,” to 
which no more specific reference is made. 
Frequently the author uses such refer- 
ences as straw men to be knocked over 
with amazing ease, or as support for his 
own arguments. In no case, however, is 
the reader given sufficient knowledge of 
the data to draw his: own conclusions, 
which seems to me a remarkably undemo- 
cratic educative procedure. 

One group of readers, the semanticians, 
may derive special pleasure from this 
book. For them it should constitute a 
word-book in which Stuart Chase’s 
“blah” can be substituted. Mr. Slavson 
starts with such tidbits as “Education... 
must vitalize the personality for creative 
living,” and ends with “The truly strong 
never abuse their strength.” 

Cleveland, Ohio Dan L. ADLER 


Pioneer Experience 
MANAGING LOW RENT HOUSING. Based on 


lectures and discussions at the Management 
Training Institute, Wash. D. C., June 13-24, 
1938. National Association of Housing Officials. 
289 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Mid- 
monthly. 


HE material on which this volume is 

based was presented in the form of 
lectures and discussions. It suffers some- 
what from translation into another me- 
dium, but it remains the first published 
document dealing almost entirely with 
management of public housing. The dis- 
cussions go far afield, which is under- 
standable in view of the fact that the 
audience which participated in the insti- 
tute represented managers and potential 
managers from all parts of the country, 
with varying backgrounds, interests, and 
experience. 

The rapid growth of government hous- 
ing and change in the field is readily 
noted in this volume. To compare the 
recent policies of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority with those set forth by 
their staff members in the lectures last 
year reveals almost complete reversal. 
For example, one of the Authority’s staff, 
speaking of selection, said: “Our problem 
is concerned with families of low income 
who need housing and whose incomes 
permit them to be considered as self- 
sustaining.” The USHA this month set 
maximum allowable incomes of tenants 
on admission below the statutory limits, 
and announced that these were to be en- 
forced even if it meant in the metropoli- 
tan areas that only families receiving 
public assistance would be eligible. 

This book must not, therefore, be re- 
ferred to either as gospel or as a text- 
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book. If it is read as a record of the 
experiences and opinions of some of the 
people engaged in the pioneer develop- 
ment of public housing management, it 
may serve to stimulate the practices of 
others now entering the field. 

May LumspEN 
New York City Housing Authority 


The Divorce System 


EE 


MATRIMONIAL SHOALS, by Royal D. Rood. 
Detroit Law Book Company. 424 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Midmonthly. 


N an effort to argue against the “rebel- 

lion against marriage” that lessens the 
happiness and comfort of women and 
children, the author uses the record of 
a case, in which he, as attorney, repre- 
sented four minor children, as the basis 
of a general attack upon the divorce sys- 
tem which wrecks “the only real source of 
security which women and children have 
ever known.” Many questions of interest 
to social workers are raised, including 
the extent to which they and allied groups 
“seek to keep themselves in employment 
by encouraging the destruction of the 
family.” 

The development of marriage laws and 
regulation by court practices is presented 
through an abstract of the domestic rela- 
tions laws of Michigan from 1838 to date. 
Regarding divorce as a phase of trial 
marriage, he shows the costs to the state, 
city and family, of this dysgenic status 
which promotes the idea that “marriage 
is a thing to be avoided.” There is con- 
siderable legal data concerning the di- 
vorce mill and the responsibility of the 
social worker, “Friend of the Court,” for 
its continued grinding. Ks 


New York Ira S. WILE, M,D 


Philosophy and Treatment 


CRIME AND SOCIETY, by Nathaniel F. Can- 


tor. Holt. 459 pp. Price $3 postpaid of S 
Midmonthly. ite di a 


IN a remarkable performance of author- 

ship, Professor Cantor gives us at 
once a sound book for the student and 
persons unfamiliar with the problems 
of crime and its treatment, and a wealth 
of information for those who have la- — 
bored long in the field. After having vis- 
ited several hundred American and for- 
eign prisons, he might have given merely 
an authoritative compendium of prjson 
data. Instead he has given us a brilliant, 
penetrating, contemporary work, shot 
through with the new and modern philos- 
ophy for the understanding of delinquent 
behavior in terms of the treatment of the 
individual offender plus an analysis of 
all our machinery for dealing with him. 
This is no hash of theories old and new, 
but an illumination of both new and old 
approaches. That the treatment of the 
offender must occur in a living setting 
is the focus. fg 

From the beginning to the end of the 
book, emphasis is on the individual and 
on the modern psychological approach to 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced worker, executive in 
boy’s work field, with ingenuity and imagi- 
nation, organizing ability, college graduate, 
high record of performance. 7588 Survey. 


College graduate, capable, good organizer and 
executive in boy’s work field, with deep un- 
derstanding and sincerity, long, unusual and 
successful experience. 7613 Survey. 


House mother children’s institution, by German 
woman, 38, trained orthopoedics, home- 
making; settlement experience children’s ac- 
tivities. Has car, licensed driver, 7611 Survey. 


Boys Worker desires position with Settlement 
or Institution. Broad experience in Settlements 
and camps. Executive ability. Age 31, single. 
Will go anywhere. Available now. 7612 Survey. 

BOYS’ WORK DIRECTOR. Seven years experi- 
ence in Settlement Houses and private insti- 
tutions. Gradute Boy Scout Training Courses. 
Specialized in Junior Boy Work. Executive 
ability to handle volunteer workers. Available 
now. 7577 Survey. 


Trained and experienced executive in field of 
Settlement, Community Center, Y.W.H.A., Social 
Service Bureau, and Jewish Federation work in 
the East, West and South, is open for posi- 
tion. Changes made to broaden horizon of 
social work. Capable of doing pioneer work. 
No question of location. 7603 Survey. 


Educated young woman, speaks foreign lan- 
guages, proficient in all sports, wishes posi- 
tion (in New York) as governess, companion 
or Hungarian-German-Roumanian  stenogra- 
pher. Willing to stay in nights with children. 
7610 Survey. 


Experienced Settlement and Institutional Execu- 
_ tive, woman of unusual ability, enthusiasm, 
culture—wants position where modern methods 
are desired. Excellent references. 7578 Survey. 


major, reformatory, settlement house experi- 
ence, wants part time, research, typing job. 
7614 Survey. 
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the treatment of delinquency. Highlights 

are a sympathetic presentation of the 

prisoner’s point of view and the case 

approach as interpreted and amplified in 

two appendices by Herbert H. Aptekar, 
one of them, “The Psychological Treat- 
ment of the Delinquent by the Profes- 
sional Case Worker.” 

Professor Cantor clears away much 
underbrush in penetrating phrases. 
“Strictly speaking ‘crime’ is not causal; 
it is defined by society. What is caused is 
the behavior that happens to be defined 
as crime.”’ Again he says, ‘Much of the 
confusion caused in coping with crime 
and prisoners is due to the lack of in- 
tegration among all of the agencies deal- 
ing with these problems.” From _ his 
suggested lines of integration comes a 
ficwing picture of crime and its treat- 
ment as something that’is happening and 
must be dealt with on a dynamic level. 
The book has pattern rather than a 
si eae form of organization. It be- 
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search. Then follow present practices 
em justice and the treatment of 
ders by the police, the prosecutors, 


the courts, and on through probation, 
imprisonment and parole. Conflicts are 
pointed out between traditional ideas un- 
derlying our practices and more recent 
points of view and changes are suggested 
in the criminal law, the administration 
of justice and the treatment of offenders 
if these conflicts are to be removed. In 
the last part, limitations are outlined with 
a discussion of the dilemma of crime con- 
trol and crime prevention. 

Here is an illuminating and most sat- 
isfying book for the student, the layman, 
the sociologist, the lawyer and the social 
worker. Lron T. STERN 
Committee on Penal Affairs 
Pennsylvania Public Charities Association 


Fun at a Party 


CLUB PARTIES, by Katharine Cochran Dewar. 
Foreword by Robert Bryce Walker. 24 pp. 
Order direct of the publishers, Bone and Hulley, 
35 Dundas Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 


N the winter of 1927-28, the American 

settlements entertained Miss Dewar, 
then warden of Birmingham Settlement, 
England. On her round of settlements 
in the East and Middlewest and as far 
south as New Orleans, she became the 
center of gala occasions and is still re- 
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membered as the English lady who told 
wonderful stories and was so much fun 
at a party. Later she became the warden 
of Harkness House at Bells Hill, Lan- 
arkshire, in the depressed area, where 
long unemployed miners were induced to 
organize means of recreation and educa- 
tion for themselves and their community. 
Out of this variety of experience, Miss 
Dewar has given to her American friends 
as well as to her colleagues in England 
a charmingly illustrated “party book” full 
of suggestions for simple, gay games and 
refreshments at limited cost, all of which 
will help to bring “variety into drab 
lives.’ Many of these suggestions are 
particularly adapted to English ways 
where “tea and a bun” take the place of 
our omnipresent ice cream, but Amer- 
ican club leaders or neighbors will get 
from them hints at ways in which novy- 
elty, color and care can make simple and 
ordinary things seem truly party-like. 
Those who know Miss Dewar will find 
between the lines her own gay spirit as 
well as her deep and innate consideration 
of those with whom she has lived and 
worked. Littie M. Peck 


National Federation of Settlements, Inc. 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MIpMONTHLY 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS— 
Administered through National Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and three Branch 
Offices in San Francisco, St. Louis and 
Washington, D. C. There are 38711 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Disaster 
Relief, Civilian Relief. First Aid and Life 
Saving, Home and Farm Accident Preven- 
tion Service, Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick, Junior Red Cross, Nursing Service, 
Nutrition Service, Public Health Nursing, 
Volunteer Service and War Service. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Jobs and Workers 


INDUSTRIAL CHANGE AND EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY: <A _ SELEcTED 


BripLioGRaPHY. WPA _ National Research 
Project, Philadelphia, Pa. 254 pp. 
Material cited covers general back- 


ground and changes in methods of pro- 
duction, organization and structure of 
industry, the location of industry, labor 
supply, working conditions, dislocation of 
employment opportunity as an accompa- 
niment of industrial change, attitudes of 
labor, and so on. 


JOBS AFTER FORTY, by Beulah Amidon. 
32 pp. Public Affairs ‘Pamphlet, No. 35, 
Published by the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Price 10 
cents. 


A popularly written discussion of fig- 
ures and studies that show that “what 
was once the ‘prime of life’ has become a 
period of increasing employment handi- 
caps for workers in both factory and 
white collar jobs.” Like all other Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, lucidly illustrated with 
pictographs. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE STENO- 
GRAPHIC WORKER, 11 pp. THE OC- 
CUPATION OF THE DENTAL ME- 
CHANIC, 7 pp. THE OCCUPATION OF 
THE CARPENTER, 8 pp. THE OCCU- 
vAT ION OF THE CABINETMAKER, 10 

p. THE OCCUPATION OF THE 
NURSE, 11 pp. OCCUPATIONS IN 
MUSIC, 15 pp. National Occupational Con- 
ferences, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Price 10 cents each; less in quantity. 


Content of the various occupations, 
preparation necessary, entrance and ad- 
vancement, trend of employment, advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Bibliography. 


AMERICANS AT WORK: THE SOCIAL 
WORKER. 24 pp. Produced by the CBS 
Department of Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Price 10 cents. 


One of a series of “documentary” broad- 
casts presented last spring by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System with the co- 
operation of its adult education board. 
In a dramatization intending to give pop- 
ular appeal to social work as a career, 
the social worker’s role is oversimplified 


In answering advertisements please mention Survey MiIpMONTHLY 


? 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 
the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why notP 
Rates are 
thirty cents 
per line 


The Pamphlet Shelf 


and implications of professionalism are 


slighted. A sentimentalized case story 

with a “love” angle presents the human 

interest. 

Economics 

FAIR TRADE, by Edgar H. Gault. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 54 pp. Price $1. 


An explanation, in simple, non-technical 
terms, of the Michigan Fair Trade Law 
and its effects on business, especially on 
cutrate drug prices, and on the general 
public. 


CONSUMER CREDIT, by N. M. Reeder. 20 
pp. Single copies free from the New York 
Association of Personal Finance Companies, 
60 East 42 Street, New York. 


A discussion of the social need of small 
loan agencies, containing numerous ref- 
erences for further study. 


FREEDOM AND THE ECONOMIC SYS- 
TEM, by w#riedrich A, Von Hayek. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No, 29. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 37 pp. Price 25 cents. 


What are the relations between the de- 
cline of the free market in economics and 
the growth of arbitrary power in politics? 
A distinguished aid to insight into the 
no man’s land between -economics and 
politics. 


Social Welfare 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CASE WORK 
NOTEBOOK, 30 pp. Published by Social 
Work Today, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York, Price 25 cents. 


Four articles on case work and its ap- 
plication under a social system which 
produces individual breakdowns, by Fern 
Lowry, Jacob Hechler, Herbert Aptekar 
and Rose Max. All formerly appeared 
in Social Work Today. 


LOCAL COMMUNITY FACT BOOK, 1938, 
edited by Louis Wirth and Margaret Furez. 
Prepared for the Chicago Recreation Com- 
mission, with the assistance of various co- 
operating agencies. From the Municipal 
Reference Library, City Hall, Chicago. 


A revised edition of a former handbook 
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Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE aes 


INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 

national organization for research and field 
service. ‘Activities include: assistance to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 


provement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, General Director; 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York. Departments: Charity Organiza- 
tion, Consumer Credit Studies, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Social Work Interpretation, Social Work 
Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The publi- 
cations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive 
form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


for civic and social agencies in the sev- 
enty-five Iccal communities within the 
city of Chicago. A gold mine of reliable 
information offered as a basis for dealing 
more effectively with local problems. 


CHANGING ASPECTS OF URBAN RE- 
LIEF, by F. L. Carmichael and R. Nas- 
simbene. 93 pp, From the WPA Division of 
Research, Washington. 


The report and statistical data of a 
survey made in 1935 of the relief pop- 
ulation of thirteen cities. The material 
covers the period when FERA was 
dropped in favor of the WPA and brings 


out significant contrasts between direct 


and work relief. 


Miscellaneous 


WHAT PRICE MILK? by Caroline Whit-. 
ney. Published by Caroline Whitney Mem-- 


orial Fund, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 79 pp. Price 10 cents. 
Where milk comes from; the farmer 


and his problems; farm organizations; 
the distributors; unfair trade practices; 
milk control laws. Compiled from the 
papers of Mrs. Whitney after her death, 
based on her personal research studies. 


THE CHALLENGE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION, Proceedings of the Fourth 
Conference on Education and the Excep-¥ 
tional Child. 69 pp. From Irene S. Seipt,? 
director of the Child Research Clinic of t 
Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 


Children with physical, mental or en- 
vironmental handicaps, their problems and 
possible solutions of these problems, dis- 
cussed in their more scientific aspects. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN_THE U. &. 
TODAY, A Survey on THE RESTRAINTS ON 
Reticious Freepom. 48 pp. Published by 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 31 
Union Square West, New York, Price 10 
cents. 


~ 


A review of the laws and prejudices = © 


which have prevented the attainment of ~ 
complete religious freedom throughout the,” 
country with illustrations of their effect. 
on individuals who have had the courage 
of their convictions, 
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Library Service 


AM 1 RICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 520 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago. To aid in 
the extension and improvement of library 
service. 


Child Welfare 


YS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 Fourth 
_ Avenue, N.Y.C. National service organization 
_ of 309 Boys’ Clubs located in 171 cities. Fur- 
-nishes program aids, literature, and educa- 
_ tional publicity for promotion of Boys’ Club 
_ Movement; field service to groups or individ- 
uals interested in leisure-time leadership for 
boys, specializing with the underprivileged. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Incorporated in 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 for the pur- 
pose of developing the character of boys and 
training them in their duties as citizens. 
Cubbing, younger boys’ program, 9-11; 
Scouting, 12 and upward; Senior Scouting, 
15 years and up. Scouts are organized in 
patrols and Troops. Cooperates with schools 
and churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups. Walter W. Head, President; 
Dr. James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. 


RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the New 
York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel: LEx. 2-3147, 


LD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Miss Sybil Foster, Acting Director, 180 E. 
22nd Street, New York City. A league of 
children’s agencies and institutions to secure 
improved standards and methods in their 
various fields of Work. It also co-operates 
with other children’s agencies, cities, states, 
churches, fraternal orders and other civic 
groups to work out worth-while results in 
phase of child welfare in which they are 
_ interested. 


TIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—419 
Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. Promotes child labor 
legislation, state and federal; conducts in- 
vestigations; advises on administration; 
maintains information service. 


[IERICAN LEGION NATIONAL CHILD 
WELFARE DIVISION, 777 North Meridian 
pesreet, Indianapolis, Ind. Three-phase pro- 
gram: Education; legislation for benefit of 
all children; temporary material relief to 
children of veterans of World War. Emma 
Eegnechner, Director. 


it NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 

i CHILDREN OF THE U.S.A., INC., Elyria, 
Ob io. Paul H. King, President; E. Jay How- 
enstine, Executive Smt Promotes organ- 


a of their programs. aiakie in drafting 
securing the passage of legislation in be- 
of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of Infor- 
ion with loan library service, Conducts 
“ng an Easter Crippled Children Seal 
mpaign. Bulletins. “The Crippled Child” 
gazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Foreign Communities 


' INSTITUTE OF IMMIGRANT 
fARE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
ue of International Institutes, Citi- 


ing in the interests of the foreign 

ives consultation, field service, pro- 

itent to agencies engaged in any 

onstructive effort for the foreign- 
al communities. 


Civic, National, International 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president ; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘Mental Hy- 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—50 W. 50th St., New 
York. Dorothy Deming, R. N., Gen. Dir. 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly maga- 
zine. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
50 West 50th Street, New York, Dr. Kendall 
Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets of 
methods and program for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. Publications sold and distributed 
through state associations in every state. 
American Review of Tuberculosis, medical 
journal, $8.00 a year; and Monthly Bul- 
letin, house organ, free. 


BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION OF AMERICA 
—A clearing house cooperating with social 
workers in referring indigent mothers to 
medically directed birth control clinics in 
42 states, including 22 centers in Greater 
New York. In areas lacking centers, quali- 
fied physicians are available. Phone or 
write: 501 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honorary Chairman, 
Margaret Sanger. Chairman of the Board, 
Richard N. Pierson, M.D. General Direc- 
tor, Woodbridge E. Morris, M.D. 


THE WOMEN’S FIELD: ARMY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF 
CANCER, 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. An educational group of lay women 
active in forty-three states under the super- 
vision of physicians representing state 
medical societies. Information, literature, 
speakers, newspaper articles may be secured 
without charge. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evening 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4, 


Negro Education 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee Institute, 


school and 
Curricula designed to prepare 
Negro students to meet the vocational and 
social needs of successful living. F. 
Patterson, President. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
815 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring to 
everybody in America, young or old, an op- 
portunity to find the best and most satisfying 
recreational use of leisure time through par- 
ticipation in music, drama, sports and games, 
arts and crafts, nature activities; and to 
help secure adequate playgrounds, recreation 
centers, swimming pools, beaches, athletic 
fields and other recreational facilities. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, 
80th Street, New York, 
CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities :—Collects 
information about penal institutions and 
works to improve standards of care in penal 
institutions. Aids discharged prisoners in 
their problems of readjustment by securing 
employment and giving such other assistance 
as they may require. Wm. B. Cox, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


INC., 114 East 
Y. Telephone 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for enterprises which they 
agree to carry, cooperatively ; i.e., Christian 
social service in Migrant labor camps and 
U.S. Indian schools. President, Mrs. Augus- 
tus Trowbridge; Executive Secretary, Edith 
E. Lowry; Migrant Supervisor, Western 
Area, Mrs. F. E. Shotwell; Migrant Super- 
visor, Gulf to Great Lakes Area, Mrs. Ken- 
neth D. Miller. 


——— 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
INC.—1819 Broadway, New York City. Mrs. 
Maurice L. Goldman, President; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Spitzer, Chairman Ex. Com. ; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director, Organ- 
ization of Jewish women initiating and de- 
veloping programs and activities in service 
for foreign born, peace, social legislation, 
adult Jewish education, and social welfare. 
Conducts bureau of international service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for local affiliated 
groups throughout the country. 
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NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. An international Christian 
woman movement devoted to service for 
women and girls and the attempt to help 
build a society in which the abundant life 
is possible for every individual. 


, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, Eskil C. Carlson, 
President; John E. Manley, General Secre- 
tary. A federation of 1123 local associations, 
through state and area councils, for Chris- 
tian character education among youth. Meets 
annually to determine service projects and 
budget for cooperation with local member 
organization in program, emphasis and in- 
terpretation, fiscal operations, etc. Empha- 
sizes lay-professional cooperation, group and 
club activity and self-governing programs 
of physical, social and religious education, 
public affairs, international] education and 
special cooperative projects, citizenship, etc. 
Specialized work among transportation, army 
and navy, student, colored, rural, and cer- 
tain other groups. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Grace L. Coyle, President, Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is an 
organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-seventh annual convention of the 
Conference will be held in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 26-June 2, 1940. Proceedings are 
sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership fee of $5. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 
44 branches improves social conditions of 
Negroes seeking “‘not alms, but opportunity’’ 
for them. Secures and trains social workers. 
Investigates conditions of city life as bases 
for practical work. Publishes OPPOR- 
TUNITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
gifts. 11838 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of socia] agencies. 


Professional Education for Social Work — 


For positions of responsibility in social Work, professional education is essential. 
The following schools constitute the membership of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work. Correspondence with individual schools is recom- 
mended. For information regarding the Association address the Secretary, 
Miss Marion Hathway, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL oF SociIAL Work 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Forrester B. Washington, Director 


Boston CoLLece SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Walter McGuinn, S.J., Dean 


Boston University, Division oF SociAL WorkK 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. 
Richard K. Conant, Director 


Bryn Mawr Co.tece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 


Economy and Social Research 
Mildred Fairchild, Director 


University oF BuFFALO ScHooL oF SociaL Work 
University Campus, and 25 Niagara Square 
Niles Carpenter, Dean 


University oF CALirorniA, Berkeley, Calif. 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department 


CaTHo.ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago, III. 
School of Social Service Administration 
Edith Abbott, Dean 


UNrversiry OF Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Graduate School, Department of Social Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 


ForpHAM UNIverSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
805 Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean 


GRraDUATE SCHOOL FOR JEWISH SocIAL WorkK 
71 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Maurice J. Karpf, Director 


INDIANA UNIversiITyY, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 


State University or Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Division of Social Administration 
Grace Beals Ferguson, Director 


University oF Louisvittg, Louisville, Ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
Margaret K. Strong, Director 


Loyota Unrversiry ScHOoL oF SoclAL Work 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Rev. Elmer A. Barton, S.J., Dean 


Unversity oF MicHicAN, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 40 East Ferry Street 
Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich. 


University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
F. Stuart Chapin, Director 


Tue MontTreAL ScHooL oF SoctaL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 
Dorothy King, Director 


_ TuLane University, New Orleans, Louisiana + 


NATIONAL CatHouic ScHooL oF SociAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lucian L. Lauerman, Director 


Tue New York ScnHoor or SociaL Work 
122 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Walter W. Pettit, Director | 


Unrversiry oF Nortu Carona, Division of 
Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Roy M. Brown, Director 


NorTHWESTERN University, Division of Social Work 
313 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
William F. Byron, Chairman 


Onto State University, Columbus, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 
Charles C. Stillman, Director 


UNIversiITy oF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oklahoma 
School of Social Work 
J. J. Rhyne, Director 


UNrversiry oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Karl de Schweinitz, Director 


UNIverSITY OF PiTtspuRGH, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
W. I. Newstetter, Dean 


St. Louis Unrversrry ScHooL oF SociAL SERVICE 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., Director “3 
Simmons Co.iece SCHOOL oF SociAL Work * 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 
SmitH Co.iece ScHooL For SoctaL Work = 


Northampton, Massachusetts 
Everett Kimball, Director 


UNIvERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 
Graduate School of Social Work } 
Arlien Johnson, Dean ) 


UNIverSITY OF ToRONTO, Toronto, Canada 
Department of Social Science _ 
A. E. Grauer, Director : k 


School of Social Work i 
Elizabeth Wisner, Dean & 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle a 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Ernest Witte, Director 


WASHINGTON UNrversity, St. Louis, Missouri 
George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Frank J. Bruno, Head of Department 


WestTerN Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
School of Applied Social Sciences 
James Elbert Cutler, Dean 


CoLiLece or WILLIAM AND Mary, School of 
Social Work and Public Health, Richmond, Va. 


